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O° these mak a tocher, far, far abune pence, 
Or a’ that earth has for the gieing o’t. 





MY CHILDHOOD’S PRAYER. 
FROM ‘ISLAND MINSTRELSY,” BY E. NELSON. 
My childhood’s prayer! my childhood’s prayer! 
Tis ringing ever in mine ear, 
With memories of sweet days that were 
When earth was new and hope was dear ; 
When not a cloud, or sigh, or tear, 
Seemed traced within my horoscope ; 
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“This morning we were surprised by the appearance of a bouquet on |, 
ene ot our cabin tables—tiilies, hyacinths, dafledils, violets, and primroses 
&tseat It-4em=metier of ambition with us to carry into New York a! 


FLOWERS AT SEA. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


flower still fresh, though plucked in England.”,—F'rom Mr. Foster's Jour- 
nal of the First Voyage to America in the Great Western. 


Oh! dear is this gift from a kindly hand, 
These lovely flowers from our own fair land ; 
By a gentle spell our thoughts they lead 

To the violet bank, and the primrose mead ; 
‘Though rocked on the ocean’s Lillowy foam, 
Our hearts return to the scenes of home, 


And our cherished friends and our youthful hours 


Arise at the sight of these English flowers. 


Let us long delay their final doom, 

lect us carefully tend their fleeting bloom ; 
Perchance, when a few brief days are o’er, 
We may land our prize on another shore, 
And surely all shall unite to praise 

‘The triumphant science of modern days, 
When flowrets culled beneath Englaud’s sky 
Shall smile in America ere they die! 

And these flowers a moral may convey ;— 
To strangers we bend our rapid way, 

Let us bear to them the feelings kind 

‘That we knew in the land we left behind; 
From jealous doubts and misgivings free, 
May our countries join in unity, 

And may days of friendly trust be ours, 


Forevold by the smiles of these English flowers. 





SCOTTISH SONG. 
BY THOMAS SMIBERT. 
THE LASS’S BEST TOCHER. 


Some folk they will threep that siller is a’ 


We need through this life and the tuilze o’t; 


That wedlock without it is naething ava, 
But a cruisie that wants the uilze o't ; 

But gie me a lass that’s couthie and leal, 

And ane, abune a’, that locs me weel, 


And your Miss wi’ a tocher may gae to the deil, 


Or them that care mair for the spuilze o’t. 


Though gear be a’ gude, there’s mony mae th 
Ane never suld meen to a sairing o’t, 

The joy and content an eident wife brings 
Are no to be had for the wairing o't. 

A sark to your back will your rich dame sew, 

Or bake you a bannock to cram your mou, 

Or darn your hose, or milk your cow? 
Sic wark, gude faith, she’ll be spairing ot. 


It’s no that a woman suld drudge a’ her life, 
But a birr now and then at the spinning o’t, 

Is a thing that sits aye unco weel on a wife, 
And it lichtens a house wi’ the dinning o’t. 


ings 


When a chield maks up to a quean wi’ a pose, 


Can he look for my lady to feed on brose? 
And sic may be her kitchen afore life’s close, 
Whate’er may hac been the beginning o’t. 


A blythe blinking e’e, and a weel-faured face, 
A mou that’s wordy the preeing o't, 

A lo’esome shape, wi’ a step 0’ grace, 
To cheer ane’s c’e wi’ the seeing o’t ; 

A mind weel plenished wi’ hamely sense, 


And a warin bit heart that thinks nae offence, 


But all things whispered hope, sweet hope ! 
Alas! there hath been sin and care 
Between me and my childhood’s prayer. 
My cnutanood’s prayer! Oh, not one flower 
But ’minds me of its purity ; 
The lowliest daisy in the bower 
Brings back that gentle prayer to me, 
With all the joys of infancy :— 
I never look upon a star, 
But that its radiance seems to be 
A beacon from the days afar— 
A memory of joys that were 
All fleeting—but my childhood’s prayer. 


| Nor bitter pang, nor burning fear— 


Was lisped beside my mother’s knee : 
Alas! my heart bath harder grown, 
| Beneath a chilling destiny ; 
Yet never from my memory 
Shall fade the beautiful, the true ; 
Sweet guardian of mine infancy, 
This heart still fondly clings to you ; 
Each snowy thread, mid thy dark hair, 
Reminds me of my childhood’s prayer. 


, : 
i My childhood’s prayer !—each infant tone 


1 
Tiere have been hours of deep distress, 
There have been years of grief and care, 
There hath been utter wretchedness— 

A darkness that could think no prayer ; 
Yet, in the darkest days that were, 
A gentle voice from bygone years 
‘hrilled to the brink of black despair, 
And gave the sinner words and tears ;— 
{ Yes, I have wept, and pleaded there, 
| My childhood’s prayer! my childhood’s prayer ! 
| 











MADELINA: 


A ROMAN STORY. 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


“I command you to see that graceless varlet, Joseppa, no more ; no good 
ican come to him, he has been a disobedient son, and is the talk of the 
| whole village, for his idleness, and his insolence.” 
This was the prohibition of Giovanni Vitelli, one of the most affluent 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Albano, to his only child, Madelina, the 
| pride and darling of his old age. ‘Tears and imploring looks, were the 
jonly answer given to the stern mandate, by the gentle Madelina ; but they 
| produced more effect on the heart of her loving father, than the most elo- 
| quent appeal could have done. He pressed her to his breast, and, “My 
| poor child !”” broke from his lips, as he affectionately patted her glossy 
; raven locks. se Mi. 
| “Do not think that I would willingly pain you, my girl,”’ said Giovanni. 
| The Madonna knows, how much it costs me to see these tears, and these 
| poor pallid cheeks ; but Joseppa is indeed unworthy of you, anda union 
| with him can be productive only of misery and disgrace.” 
| Oh! my father, surely you judge him too severely,” replied the weep- 
| ing maiden; “idle, and unthinking, he may be, but his heart is not bad, 
|and he may yet be reclaimed.” 

“Do not anger me, Madelina, by this weak defence. -It is thus ever 
with you women; you fancy a man is never irreclaimable, a# long as he 
affects to love you; and ye think, simpletons as ye are, thatthe heart 
cannot be a bad one, wherein ye fancy yourselves treasured. Would a 
good heart have allowed its owner to indulge in follies, may, worse than 

{ follies—crimes, until his ill conduct brought his poor mother to her 

igravet” 

> « But Joseppa repents his evil doings, indeed he does, dear fa- 
ther. ” 

“And shows his repentance,” interrupted Giovanni, “ by a total neglect 
of his little farm, and continual wanderings emong the mountains, where, 
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if rumor is to be believed, he has formed some most discreditable and dan- |! 
gerous alliances. Even our good pastor told me—” 

“Oh! what did he say, my father? he who is so good, so merciful!” | 
said Madelina, her cheeks becoming deadly pale. ‘ Has he too pronounced || 
against Joseppa !” 

“He has warned me that this reckless youth is pursuing desperate | 
courses, that he has been seen holding stealthy converse with men of | 
whom vothing but evil is known; and that he is out night after night, | 
noone knows exactly where, but every one suspects, for no honest pur- | 

se.” 

Little did the father or the daughter imagine, that he who was the sub- 
ject of their conversation, was a listener to it, or the thirst for vengeance | 
which it awakened in his breast. Joseppa had been hovering round the | 
cottage, to see Madelina, and through the open window had heard the | 
whole discourse. Some days elapsed, during which Madelina saw or heard | 
nothing of Joseppa, and she formed the resolution of adopting the advice | 
of her father, to whom she was fondly attached. But though she could | 
not even entertain the idea of ultimately giving up Joseppa, without tears | 
of anguish, and heartfelt pangs, still she resolved never to destroy the hap- | 
piness of her only parent, by persevering in encouraging a suitor, whom he | 
so much disapproved. 

“No, my father,” would the affectionate girl ejaculate to herself, when | 
alono, ** your Madelina will never desert you, or leave your hearth lonely ; 
you have lost the dear partner who made your life, and mine too, happy, | 
and your child will never cause you a pang.” 

Every recurrence to her mother, whoin she had followed to the grave, 
two years before, softened the heart of Madelina, and rendered her more 
devoted to her remaining parent; yet her passion for Joseppa was still 
unsubdued, for the poor girl thought, with the sophistry of youthful minds, 
that, so long as she refused to join her fate with Joseppa’s, she could in- 
jure NU vie by allawing: hie semege tu setain ito placa in her heart. She 
carefully avoided all the haunts where she had been accustomed to meet | 
her lover, though the effort cost her many a sigh, and many a longing, | 
lingering glance did she cast from the door of the cottage to see if he was 
hovering nigh, 

Ten nights after the prohibitien of hor father to see Joseppa, she was 
awaked from her slumber by a gentle tap at her window. How did the 
heart of Madelina palpitate at the well-knawn sound! Yet her good re- 
solution of not seeing him was remembered, and she moved not. The 
tap was now repeated more loudly, and fearful that her father might also 
hear it, she arose and opened the casement. : 

“* Cruel Madelina,” said Joseppa, “how many days haveI lingered 
about the cottage in the hope of seeing you! I ama fool to love you 
thus, when you, ungrateful that you are, love me no longer.” 

“Oh, Joseppa! how can you say so: you know how dear you are to 
me, and what sorrow it gives me not to see you; but my father has for- 
bidden it, and even in speaking to you now, I am disobeying his com- 
mands.” 

** And know you not why he has used this tyranny ?” asked the lover with 
a scornful smile. 

‘Alas! too well,” was the answer. ‘ Your neglect of your farm, your 
recklessness, your frequent wanderings in the mountains, and worse than | 
all—oh, Joseppa! the intimacy you are said to have formed with wicked | 
men, whom all dread. These are the reasons why my father separates | 
us. 

“You are hisdupe, I tell you,” said the wily Joseppa. “All that he | 
asserts is untrue, and only invented asan excuse to prejudice you against 
me, that he may accomplish his proyect of marrying you to the rich do- | 
tard, Thomaso.” 

s* What do I hear!” uttered the alarmed Madelina; ‘ but no—it is im- 
pos sible ; my father could not be so cruel—no, Joseppa, I cannot believe | 
it.’ 

“I knew you would not,” replied he, with a scornful smile; “no, it is 
only of me that you are disposed te beliove evil, and no tale is too impro- 
bable for your credulity. You will never credit your father’s plans until 
he has commanded you to receive the disgusting dotard as your husband, 
and then you are, forsooth, too dutiful a daughter to dispute his orders.— 
But I waste time in attempting to remove the bandage from your eyes.— 
Adieu, faithless Madelina! May you be happy, while [,—” and he moved 
away asif overpowered by his emotions. 

“Stay, in pity stay, dear Joseppa! you wrong me, indeed you do! I 
love you as truly as ever, and the Madonna knows how much | have suf- 
fered in obeying my father, and avoiding your presence,” 

“Can you forget,” resumed Joseppa, “how many times you have 
vowed to bemine! how often, when T have brought chaplets of flowers 
to hang on your window, have you flown to this casement, which to-night 
you opened go reluetantly, and allowed me to entwine your pretty fingers 
with flowers from the chaplet; but I see you are changed Madelina.” 

‘No, no,” replied the poor girl, softened by his appeal to past hours ; 
“tT still love you!” 

“ Well then, prove it to me,” said Joseppa, “by letting me come here 
to-morrow. Your father is going to Rome to sell some sheep, he will be 
absent all day, and we shall be able to converse without interruption, per- 
haps, for the last time. Your future husband goes with him to Rome, to 























would abandon you, if you consent to form that hateful alliance. Depend 
on it, this is the real meaning of the omen, which can have no evil conse- 
quences, if youremain true to your vows withme. But I must away ;— 
tu-worrow, when they are gone, I shallbe here. Until then, adto Madeli- 
na mia!” and he was out of sight ere she could utter the refusal she 
meant to give on receiving his visit. 

Madelina passed a sleepless night, the consciousness of having disobey- 
ed her father filled her with remorse, but the idea even of a marriage with 
Tbomaso, alarmed her beyond measure. 

When she met her father next morning, she for the first time dared 
scarcely lift her eyes to his. Her embarrassment added to her pale cheeks 
and heavy eyes, led Giovanni to believe that she was unwell, and drew from 
him many expresssions of affection and endearment, as he pressed her to 
his breast, and blessed her, as his sole comfort. She was ready to throw 
herself at her father’s feet and avow her disobedience, when the voice of 
old Thomaso, calling out to know if he was ready, prevented the move- 
ment ; and Giovanni again blessing her, with even more than his accus- 
tomed fondness, hurried away to join his friend. 

She stood at the door, and watched the receding figure of her father, his 
white locks floated round his ruddy face, and thrice as he turned to look 
back at Madelina, and waved his hand affectionately to her, she was 
tempted to call him back, and thus avert the meeting with Joseppa. 
She left not the door, until her parent’s figure was lost in distance ; and 
when she entered the cottage, she wept as if her parting with him was 
to be one of long duration, instead of, as she imagined, a few brief 
hours. 

Joseppa came not until noon; and when he entered, seemed agitated 
and alarmed. He accounted for it, by stating that he had ascertained tho 
certainty of the plan of Madelina’s being immediately forced into a mare 
riage with Thomaso; and by his wily representations persuaded the sim- 
ple girl that her only chance of escape rested on eloping with him. His 
passionate remonstrances, and entreaties, won on her gentle uatuic , but 
it was not until he had repeatedly assured her, that when they should be 
married her father would relent, and receive them back with all his former 
affection, that she consented to fly with him. 

While she was making the few necessary preparations, her unprincipled 
lover was not idle. He, by the assistance of an instrument with which 
lie had provided himself, forced the lock of the coffer in which Giovanni 
kept his money, and took possession of its contents, carefully concealing 
his turpitude from his innocent and hapless dupe. He had prepared a 
horse on which he placed Madelina behind him, who left the happy home 
of her infancy with many tears and blessings, breathed for the father she 
was deserting. Their route led by the churchyard, where the mother of 
the weeping girl was interred, and her tears streamed afresh as she be- 
held the white cross with its chaplet of faded flowers, that marked the 
humble grave. 


“Let us stop, dear Joseppa, for never have J hitherto passed this spot, 
without offering up my prayers for the repose of the soul of her who was 
so dear to me; of her, who is perhaps now looking down with sorrow on 
her unworthy child.” 

“No! it is impossible for us to stop,” replied Joseppa; “soon, very 
soon, dear Madelina, we shall return here after we are united at the altar, 
and then we will invoke a blessing on our union, from the spirit of the 
departed. To remain now, would be to expose ourselves to the ob- 
servation and evil tongues of all who might sce us; therefore, we must 
advance.” 

So saying, Joseppa urged forward his horse, while the trembling and 
weeping girl clung to him, her heart divided by feelings that absorbed 
every other, regret and remorse at deserting her parent, and love, pas- 
sionate love, for him with whom she was flying. 

‘‘When my father returns, and finds no Madclina to welcome and 
embrace him,” would she say to her lover, “‘ how bitter will be his disap- 
pointment !” 

“And when the dotard Thomaso finds no young bride awaiting him, 
how angry will he be!” would Joseppa reply; well aware that, only by 
sustaining this hateful! image in her mind, he could silence the remorse 
that was already inflicting its pangs on her heart ; for, fondly as she loved 
Joseppa, never would she have fled with him, had he not taught her to 
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believe that her father was determined on forcing her to wed old Thomaso 
—an idea that, it is scarcely necessary to say, had never once entered into 
her parent’s head. 

They stopped not until they had reached Velletri, where the marriage- 
ceremony was performed, and whence Madelina proposed that they should 


| despatch a messenger to announce the event to her father, and demand 


his permission to retura. This wish being complied with, she fondly re- 
signed herself to the happiness of the present, and to the sanguine anti- 
cipations of the future. 

The affectionate bride now gave expression to all those terms of en- 
dearment thet maiden mode%Sty had hitherto restrained ; and as she drew 
her fingers through the dark curly locks of her husband, and looked with 
eyes beaming with love in his face, she whispered that the preeence only 
of her father was necessary, to render her the happiest creature on earth. 
She observed with a chagrin, that threw a damp over her spirits, that 
every allusion to her parent seemed to displease Joseppa; and having 





me every thing for your marriage : for I saw them last evening in deep 
consultation with the pastor, and I am sure all is settled.” 

A noise in the chamber drew the alarmed Madelina’s attention, and she 
shrank with superstitious dread, when she saw the lamp that burned before 
the Madonna, flaring with such force against the glass of the picture that 
it cracked it in many pieces. 

“ Behold !” said the afirighted girl. “What an unlucky omen—the 
gif of my poor dear mother, offered up at my birth, is destroyed! Oh! 

oseppa,this misfortune arises in my disobedicnce once towards my father,” 
and tears chased each other down her cheeks. 

“ See you not,” said Joseppa, “that the picture was destroyed exactly at 
the moment that I was telling you that they were arranging your marriage 





with * The Madonns then gave you this intimation that she 


gently reproached him for it, he told her that he was jcalous at a 
that she thought so much more frequently of another than of him, an 
that his presence could not suffice to make her happy. 

This excuse reassured her, and pressing his hands within hers, she re- 
plied, “ Oh, Joseppa, when with my father, how often dit I reproach my- 
self for being insensible to his affection, and thinking only of you! and 
now, that you are miue, that nothing but death can separate us, forgive 
me, that his dear image is so continually present to my imagination. 
But we shall secon be with him, and then this heart will have only place 
for happiness ; for with a husband so loved, and so dear a father, 1 cannot 
experience a care.” : 

Could Madelina have known what was passing through the mind of her 


Hhusband during euch conversations, how would she have shrunk from hfe 
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embraces, and recoiled with horror from the hands she now pressed to her | 
heart, with all the fondness of an adoring bride! 

The next day the messenger returned from Albano bringing the fearful 
intelligence that Madelina no longer had a father. He, ana old Thomaso, ¢) 
who had accompanied him on the route to Rome, to dispose of the pro-, 
duct of their joint farms, had been robbed and murdered on the road ; and | 
the soldiers were sent into the mountains in search of the brigands, who 1 
wore supposed to have committed the deed. 

To describe the anguish of the unfortunate Madelina would he impossi- |) 
ble. She accused herself in bitter terms, as having caused this misfor- | 
tune, by abandoning her home; and drew forth sullen reproaches from |! 
her husband, when his representations, that whether she was in the cot- | 
tage near Albano, or on the route to Velictri, the murder would equally || 
have been committed, had failed to convinee her that her flight had no- || 
thing to do with the fatal event. She insisted on returning immediately, |/ 
that she might see all that remained to her of her parent; and urged it! 
with such passionate entreaties, that Josepps yielded an unwilling assent, |! 
evidently actuated by the suspicions looks of the persons around, who | 
seemed to regard his unwillingness with surprise. The violence of Made- } 
lina’s grief, drew forth more of sullenness than of sympathy, from her un- | 
feeling husband. HI 

“Do you not still possess me?’ would he say, but in a tone that ex- | 
pressed more of reproach than consolation, while the wretched woman | 
could only think of the father she had lost, and who died by an assassin’s 
dagger. i 

‘Twas happy and smiling, while they murdered him!” she continued |, 
to exclaim. ‘Qh, father! dear father! litle did [ think when you thrice | 
turned to look at me, as [I stood at the cottage door, that I should never | 
see you again! Had they no pity for your gray hairs? those dear venera- 
ble locks that I have so often kissed.” 

The sternness of Joseppa repelled his unlappy wife from weeping on} 
his breast, or seeking his sympathy ; and now for the first time came the 
painful conviction that never should she find inhim, one who would fondly 
share and strive to alleviate any of the atfllictions of life that might be- 
fall her. 

“Tf,” she exclaimed, * while only a few hours his bride, he can thus sec 
my anguish unmoved, nor partake my sorrow for the dearest, best of} 
parents, he can have no heart! Oh! my father, you warned me, |! 
ped was deaf to your council—the last you ever gave your miserable 
child. i 

Before Madelina and her husband had arrived at the cottage near Alba- || 
no, the bodies of her father and Thomaso had been interred. This event, i 
which increased her gricf, as she had counted on once more beholding the HI 
venerable face she was doomed to see no more on earth, seemed to gratify |} 
Joseppa, who made some unfeeling reflections on the inutility of giving |) 
way to sorrow, or on desiring to view an object that must shock her already 
agitated mind. The neighbours flocked round to try and speak comfort to, 
Madelina, and their soothing kindness formed such a contrast to the sullen- 
ness of Joseppa, that it became doubly painful to her. All the wealth |! 
that the father of Madelina left was now Joaeppa’s; and thus put into || 
possession of the means of a comfortable su: sistence, fora short time he | 
seemed inclined to atiend to rural occupations, and to busy himself in plens |) 
for improving his farm. During this brief period, the passionate grief of | 
his wife subsided into a settled melancholy; but her affection for him be- |! 
came still more deep. It was true she saw, and marked with anguish, his }) 
selfishness, his utter recklessness of all but his own gratification, yet sill 
she clung to him with a fondness and devotion resulting from the genuine |, 
affection of her nature, which lavished the pure treasure of its feelings on 
this, the first object that awakened them into life. Yet the intensity of her || 
attachment rendered her more feelingly alive to his want of the qualities || 
that would have ensured her a return of her sentiments, and secured the |, 
happiness that was still a stranger to her breast, which yearned for sympathy || 
and companionship. lj 

No tidings had yet been received of any discovery of the assassins of her || 
parent, though the papal government had offered large rewards for their ap- || 
prehension, and solders wete continually sent into the mountains in search }| 
of them. Month after month rolled away, and Madelina was now like'y to, 
be soon a mother; this circumstance, which she fondly expected would || 








| should be her fate. 
ii 


towards its father; while he searcely noticed the infant, and to Madclina’s 


| repeated appeals to him as to its beauty, sullenly replied, thot for his part 
he “saw nothing renarkable in it, and thought it was like all other infants, 


very plain, and much given to crying.” How did the heart of the youthful 
mother feel wounded at such moments! And yet all this unkipdnesa failed 
to alienate her love from her unworthy husband. 

The Caré of Albano sent one day to desire Joseppa to go to him. The 


| méssage evidently produced considerable agitation in him, and he seemed 


most reluctant to comply with it. After some hesitation he went; and, 
on his return, Madelina observed that his brow wore a more threatening as- 
pect than ever, and that some evil passion wis struggling iv his heart. He 

uttered broken sentences to himself, clenched his teeth, while his eyes 
sliot forth gleams of ungovernable fury, and to her request to be informed of 
what the curé wanted with him, le imperiously replied by a command to 
question him no more, 

On that night a tap at the window caught the attention of Madelina, as 
she lay on her sleepless couch, revolving in her mind what could be the 
subject of the cure’s interview with her husband. He too heard it, and 
arose gently from the bed, casting a look at her, as if to be assured that 
she slept. He left the house with noiscless steps, and returned not until 
day was already dawning. He passed the greater part of the day in bed, 
saying that he was indisposed, and when the shades of night fell over the 
earth, he left his home, telling his wifo that he should be absent fora day 
or two. The second day of his absence, Madelina was no less surprised 
than alarmed by a band of soldiers entering her cottage, and searching it 
minutely in search of Joseppa. 

‘Of what—oh! of what is he accused ?” asked the trembling wife; a 
fearful presentiment of his having committed some crime having connects 
ed itself in her mind with his secret interviews with the strange men at 


i night, and his frequent absence. 


“* Know you not that the good Curé of Albano was murdered yestor- 
day,” replied one of the soldiers, ‘‘ and that your husband is—” 

*‘ Hush!” said the commander of the party, ‘“‘ we are not here to an- 
swer questions, or to explain the motives of our visit. Prepare yourself to 
accompany us to Rome, for we must convey you to prison.” 

* To prison! Oh, Mother of God! what have | done?” shrieked the 
unfortunate Madelina. Iam innocent, indeed [am innocent!” And sho 
threw herself at the feet of the soldiers. At this moment some of the neigh- 


| bors came in, and taking pity on her misery, entreated the soldiers to let 


her remain in the cottage. 

: She is good and simple,” said they, “ and never did any thing wrong, 
except in marrying her wicked husband.” 

The soldiers having no orders to errest her, consented to let her remain, 
and set out in pursuit of Joseppa and his accomplices. One ortwo of thé 
most kind and charitable of her neighbors offered to stay with her during the 
night; but she declined their offer, under the plea that she was so fatigued 
and exhausted, that she required rest, and would immediately retire to hep 


\} couch. 


When they had all left the cottage, the unfortunate Madelina determined 
to go into the mountains in search of her husband, to apprize him of the 
pursuit of whieh he was the object. In which direction to go sho knew not, 
aod must trust to Providence for directing her steps to hin. In the cot- 
tage she could not stay, while his danger was every moment presenting it- 
self to her imagination in the most terrific forms. No! she would seek 
him out, and warn him of the peril that menaced him, even though death 
She looked around at the little room, in which the haps 
Each homely article of furnis 
tare, endeared to her by long use, was identified with the memory of her 
lost parents. There stood the old arm-chair, in which her father had been 
wont to recline after the labors of the day; and the rosary of her mother, 
which she had so often seen her pray with, hung onthe same hook that 


supported the Madonna, before which its accustomed lamp wes burning. 


py days ef her childhood had been passed. 


|| She fancied that the picture looked at her with a countenance of pity, ang 


she threw herself on her knees before it in supplication. 

“ Harshness—neglect—all, all, [ could have borne without & murmur,"* 
sobbed Madelina, ‘‘for I felt I deserved it, fer violating the commands of my 
father ; and that the breast on which this head has lain, should be the abode 
of crime, but the hands these lips have kissed, be stained with blood. Oh! 


have led to an increased kindness on the part of her husband, seemed ‘0 dis- || |: js too, too terrible, and chills me with horror! But no, I will not believe 


piease rather than to gratify him, and all the woman and the wife was} 


| 


wounded by his rade observations on the subject. 


sepp2 was no longer by her side. 


it, my child, my child,” looking at her infant, who was calmly sleeping, 


’ ; || thy father cannot be an assassin.” 
About this period she awoke one night, and found with alarm that Jo-!| ' 
She arose, and having wrapped herself!) back, threw a cloak over her, and with noiscless step stole from the orn 

the 


She wrapped her babe carefully ina warm shawl, and securing it on her 


in a cloak, advanced to the door in time to discern the receding figures 0° and pursved a wild path that led to Monte Cavo to the most steep of 
two men inuffled up in mantles, parting from Joseppa, who was approach-}! neighboring mountains. Every noise alarmed her, and every shadow start- 


ing the house. When he saw her he seemed transported with rage, and ex-! 
claimed, “* What! can I not leave the house even for a few minutes with- || 
out you pursuing me as a spy? I command you never again to follow me ; | 
for | repeat, I will not be watched !” 

The heart of poor Madeline trembled at the stern ankindness of her hus- |; 
band, and she shrunk back alarmed at the severity of his glance. A new) 


cause for uneasiness was now furnished to this unbappy woman, by observ-| 


led ; yet she advanced rapidly, the hope of saving her husband giving fleet- 
ness to her steps, and courage to her trembling heart. The moon rose 
in unelonded majesty, tinging all around with its silvery light, and as she 


i gained the acclivity of the mountain, the country, for a vast extent, stood 


exposed to view. ‘There was & calmness in the gir, and the scene ; that 
offered a marked contrast to the tumultuous agitation ofher feelings, and as 
she paused to rest her weary limbs, and supply herinfant with the genial 


ing that her neighbors no longer sought her cottage as formerly to chat ! nourishment which, with feeble cries, it had been demanding for the last 
away an evening hour. When they met her unaccompanied by her hus- || half hour, a deep melancholy seemed to replace the terrors of the previous 


band, they were as kind and friendly as in past times; nay, she even fancied 
there was an air of pity in their manner towards her, which led her to 
conclude that they were aware of Joseppa's harshness. 

But when he was with her, thoy passed rapidly on, merely a a 
word or smile of recognition, and sceming nervously anxious to qvoid him. 
Re too observed this repugnance, and many were the haif-uttered monaces 
with which he marked his sense of it. 

He now frequently disappearad for whole days, and such was the stern 


ness of his looks and manner, that Madel:na dared not question him on the} 


subject. 


moment. But who een picture the de<pair of the wretched mother, when 
she found that no longer could her bosom furnish sastenance to the parched 
lips of her infant, whose cries penetra'ed to her vory soul! ‘The terror 
and agitation of the last few hours had produced this effect, and her courage 
faited before it. Sho srose from the bank on which she had seated herself, 
and with trembling limbs pursucd hef course, endeavoring to stop tha 
cries ofherchild, by pressing her lips to its, while her burning teers fell 
on its innorent face. 

She was nearly sinking to the catth from fatigue, when her ey@s fell on 
some glistening object, moving in a copse of wood, at some distatice; and 





At length she became tho mother of a male infant, and not only did she 
feel towards the babe all the tenderness that was peculiar to her affectionate 
heart, but its birth seemed to increase the enthustastic foudnesg she pore 


before she had time to ascertain what it was, she found herself onded 
by four men, whose dress and arms too well explained their profession, to 
lewve herip doubt. One of them shook her rudely by the arg, aud dee 
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manded her name, and why she was there ; while another made some coarse 
remark on her personal attractions, adding, that she would be a desirable 
acquisition for their cavern. 

Her terror almost deprived her of speech, and her child, who had been 
awakened from the slumber into which exhaustion had thrown it, soon be- 
gan to cry, its wail increasing the agony of its wretched mother. 


A whistle was now heard from a distance, which being answered by one 


of the brigands, who surrounded Madelina, two more of the party joined 
them, and in one of the new comers, the unhappy woman discovered her 
guilty husband, in a brigand’s dress. He seemed for a moment confused 
at being thus detected; but quickly recovering himself, he sternly de- 
manded why she had presumed to follow him. A few hurried words had 
hardly told him of his danger, when another brigand ran up to the group in 
breathless haste, and informed them that a formidable party of soldiers 
were advancing, to whom, from their great superiority of numbers, resis- 
tance would be vain, and that immediate flight or concealment among the 
underwood, was the only chance of escape that remained. ‘Ihe brigands 
dispersed, and fled in different-directions ; Joseppa throwing a dark cloak 
over his shoulders, desired Madelina to follow his steps, while he rapidly 
sought a tangled maze of shrubs in the forest, where they might evade the 
search of their pursuers. ‘They reached the spot, and he, with his gun 
separated the branches, beneath which he concealed himself and his wile, 
commanding her not to move. 

The voices of the soldiers were now heard in the distance, and she clung 


to the side of Joseppa in breathless terror, feeling only alive to his dan- | 


ger, aud totally regardiess of herown At this moment, while the foot- 
steps of the soldiers were heard approaching nearer and nearer, the hapless 
child resumed its cries. Madelina telt the hand of her husband grasp 


the child, its wailing ceased in one instant; and their pursuers, led to the |, 
spot by the crics of the infant, were in the next, beating the bushes with | 


their bayonets. One of them inflicted a deep wound on the arm of Made- 
lina, but no cry, no murmur escaped her, her child was only pressed closer 
to her breast, as her warm blood flowed over it. A second bayonet wound- 


ed Joseppa, aud his involuntary movement discovered them. “They were |! 


dragged forth amidst the shouts and execrations of the soldiers; but their 
violence was less appalling to Madelina, than the maledictions with which 
Joseppa greeted her; when with eyes glowing with fury and malice, he 
fiercely accused her of being the sole cause of his detection. Some hard 
blows from the soldiers, who were manacling his arms, betrayed their 
sense of his barbarity ; but she threw herself between them and him, im- 
ploring them not to injure him. 

And now it was that Madelina turned her eyes on her child ;—but, oh, 
heaven ! who can paint her despair and horror, when the moonbeams falling 


on its face, showed her its countenance, blackened and disfigured, and she | 
felt that she held acorpse in her arms! The savage and uunatural father, | 


to silence its cries —had strangled it! 


Joseppa was conveyed a prisoner to Rome, where, being convicted of | 


the murder of the curé, and also of having assassinated the father of his 
wife, and old Thomaso, he paid the penalty of his guilt, with his life. Ma- 


delina’s reason never recovered the fearful shock it had sustained on discov- | 


ering the death of her child; and she has ever since been the inmate of a 
madhouse, whence her gentleness, and uncomplaming melancholy, have 
won the pity of all. 

<<< 


THE STORY OF A DUN. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Among the members of a small private family—what advertisers call a 
family of respectability—duly assembled at a certain period after break- 
fast, the brisk warm firelight diffuses cheertulness in spite of the obstinate 
dreuriness of a November morning, one of those mornings that come in 
the character of night, and keep up a very successful imitation the:eot 


until the arrival of the original. The comfort within, in fact, is all the , 


brighter for the gloom without. The “ guinea”-like lady surrounded by 
her shining ‘‘ seven shillmg pieces,” is lustre itself. Each has some plea- 


sant and appropriate occupation. The lady herself is writing notes; hem- | 


stitch absorbs the innocent daughter's mind; another pretty damsel is 
drawing, perhaps; a little boy loses himself in happy wonder over the 
history of ‘Lord Nelson,” or the ‘ Adventures of the White Cat,” 
some other member of the domestic paradise, more usefuily employed 
than all, has an especial eye to the fire, the mere stirring of which re- 
quires something of genius in that dark season ;—the horrid music-lesson, 
which has been unvaried during the past six weeks, and which every soul 
in the house, except the young learner, has been practised in for a month, 
is over for the day ; the very cat that winks upon the rug is not more truly 
tranquil, more insensible to the approach of annoyance, than the least en- 
ticipatory of the group;—when to the eyes of the Adam and Eve of the 
Eden, the apartment is suddenly filled with fog ; the scene within and the 


scene without are of acolour; the guinea loses its brightness, and the | 


seven-shilling pieces seem mere gilt fourpences. Whence comes the 
cloud over this happy valley? Whence the conviction in its master’s 
heart, that every Englishman’s house is not his castle—that his has been 
assaulted by a ruthless enemy! There was a knock at the doora minute 
ago; could a single rap scare and disperse into foul fog, the golden beauty 
of that domestic dream! Is it the intrusion of a disagreeable visiter who 
means to stop to dinner that is dreaded in this quiet circle? No: it is 
the knock, the mere knock of a known Dun, that has instantaneously 
frighted the house from its propriety. One fall of the knocker only, and 
the mansion of the respectable family has felt a touch of earthquake. 
‘The man from Mr. Spriggs has called by appointment.” 

Who is go uncandid as to deny, that the intrusion of such an applicant, 
at such an hour, and in such a season, is particularly vexatious ! 

A fine day in spring, is human nature's “ best restorer”—except, per- 
haps, brandy in some cases. Its influence is universal. All degrees and 
conditions of life are participators in the bounty of the sunshine. Even 
the blind are conscious of something livelier than blank darkness. The 
patient creditor, peeping out upon the morning, feels already half-paid ; 
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the wandering beggar smiles as he interprets the glow on every face int® 
the sign of a generosity that will give unasked ; the very prisoner looks 
up, as at the presence of something beautiful in his dungeon; the mon- 
arch welcomes in ii a treasure unpyrehasable. “ My heart leaps up,” the 
poet sngs— 





‘“‘My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky.” 
| But how a man’s heart sinks again, when he beholds a Dun in the strect ! 
| Vainly will he endeavour to keep his eye upon the rainbow; there is no 
|hope for him there, aid other covenants of a less peaceful character, will 
ithrust themselves between him and the light. And with countless rain- 
\ bows mingled into one in the sky above him, man meditates his accustom- 
'|ed morning stroll where ladies are most abroad—draws on his gloves, re- 
ceives his hat, and reaches the ready-opened door, just in time to recog- 
nise, but too late to be undiscovered by, the punctual persecutor employed 
‘by some other Mr. Spriggs. There, planted as it would seem upon the 
step—a toad peering out of the stone in which he is imbedded—there, 
lright in the way, with the errand on which he comes gleaming in his eye, 
'|—there, above all, by appointment—for the ninc-and-fortieth time by ap- 
| pointment—always, as the genius of persecution and cross purposes will 
ihave it, always by appointment—there he stands, with his finger and 
‘thumb to the rim of his hat, just in the attitude in which he presented 
| himself ten days ago—with the selfsame look and tone—with the very 
| words, as before—* wait upon you by appointment.” 

No gentleman, marricd or single, will hesitate to confess, that among 
the morning-ills, to which the flesh of debtors is heir, this sort of meident, 
|| Occurring at your own door, and in broad daylight, when there’s no escape, 
|is enormously provoking. 
|| Howsoever a man way dine, whether he has company or not, the mo- 
||ment of sitting down to dinner is one of the happiest of the day: so is 
i the moment of settling himself cozily for a solitary doze afterwards; not 
! less anticipatory and blissful 1s the close of dinner, if preparatory to a re- 
|| treat to the opera or the theatre. It is a moment when fate may be most 


| securely defied ; man “defies augury,” he cares not what dreams may 
/come, what dull ranting may follow; all is eager hope, rapturous excite- 
1 ment—and he exclaims with the far-sighted Mr. Falkland, “ Now nothing 
jcan possibly give me a moment's uneasiness.” The reflection has no 
| sooner become fixed and positive, than a pressing application is brought— 
the Dun as before—a heavy bill has been dishonoured, and there is a large 
amount to make up—would not have presumed to send at that hour upon 
any account—nothing but imperative necessity—shocked to think of giving 
|}so much trouble just before or just after dinner; but, at the same time, if 
his victim had found leisure to look into the account—and if he would par- 
|; don the great liberty! 





Weare far from supposing that any human being will refuse assent to 
the proposition that a misadventure of this nature, just as a gentleman 
has made up his mind that there is no such thing as a blue devil within a 
thousand miles of him—with his foot, perhaps, on the carriage-step, and 
| his soul already entranced in a fiction whose beauty consists in bearing no 
|| resemblance to the realities of Iife—that it is, to say the least, prodigious- 
ly disagreeable. 





It is palpably unnecessary to make an express syr-'fication of every 
|| period of the day at which the visitation of the Pun is unwelcome, of- 
i! fensive, and ill-timed. When you are dressing, or at breakfast, or as you 
|| are going out or coming in, reading, writing, or playing a rubber, or kill- 
|| ing time in a gossip about the queer people opposite—a: every season the 
|, Dun is an intruder—most of all, when the check-book is out for some es- 
|; sential purpose, such as a draft for current cash, or a club-subscription. 
}| All this must be admitted ; and indeed the shortest way of settling the 
| point, is to acknowledge that eny hour of the day before supper, say mid- 
inight, is shamefully unseasonable, and every such visit should be deemed 
| scandalous breach of etiquette and delicacy. 

Agreeing with the whole world to this extent, we shall not be accused 
|| by the most uncharitable and jealous of our feliow-mortals of the least 
possible want of sympathy with the victims of a Dun. 

We can feel for them all We can imaginc—aided by hints from 
| friends, and an attentive perusal of the biographies of illustrious men 
\|; —the fall extent of their sufferings. It is undoubtedly a distressing thing 
\| to be dunned. ‘IT know no greater pain,”’ said a good Duke now no more, 
|| ‘than to be asked a favour, and lack the power to grant it.” And what 
\| favour is so delicate, so important, or so hard to grant, as that which is the 
[object of the Dun’s solicitation! Any thingis easier than paying debts. 
|| Oh! the pain of postponement must be acute—for what is it but telling 
i the inflictor of it to “call again !”’ It is like desiring the savage wretch 
|| who flourishes his last lash over you, to favour you with another cut.— 
|| The smart of each stripe is enough of itself; bnt it 1s aggravated a thou- 
|| sand fold by the horrid necessity of petitioning for more. We feel to the 
|| quick the annoyance and mortification of the Dun’s presence ; and yet all 


} 
| 
| 


| 


|| we can do is, to enter into an arrangement with him for a continuation of 
i| the agony. “I must trouble you to inflict this torture upon me again next 
\| Thursday ;”’ or, ‘* Whenever you are passing this way, look in and make 
{me truly miserab'e.” The evil you labour under is the sight of his vi- 
|| sage, the sound of his voice; the only remedy you have for this evil, en- 
; sures you with a renewal of it at no distant day. A man must be more 
brutal than human, whose heart fails to sympathize with man under such 
|, dispensations as these. What commiscration has been excited by the 
i fate of some stricken bird—was it of the goose species !—because it was 
|| his own feather that winged the fatal dart. Tow much more should we 
|pity the persecuted debtor, when he himself, writhing under the long-drea- 
ided visit, is doomed, with his own lips, to desire his tormentor to repeat 
ii the blow, to follow up his remorseless purpose, to come and re-open the 
}wound at an appointed hour—in hacknied phrase, to call again to-morrow ! 
|| This is winging the fatal dart with his own feather, if you like. 

Guarded then by these admissions from a suspicion of insensibility on 


| the one hand, and by some'sinister motive on the other—let us, under the 
| guidance of a spirit of benevolence that embraces both parties, visiter and 


visited, consider whether it is quite right that sympathy should flow inyari- 
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ably on one side of the question only—that human regard and pity should 
ever be stagnant and frozen on the other. One pair of hands ga- 
thered flowers to strew upon Nero’s tomb; one pair of hands, (his own 
most likely) clapped at Jackson's comedy ; nothing is so irredeemably and 
unmixedly bad, as not to awaken a touch of loving and merciful feeling 


in somebody’s mind. The Dun is at least entitled to his due—auite as 


much as another busybody with whom prejudice is apt to associate him, | 


and of whom it is handsomely adinitted that he is not so black ashe is 
painted. So, now, say we of the Dun! 
simple dignity of assertion worthy of a newly-discovered fact. 
truth now uttered for the first time since the day when man’s name was 


first entered in his fellow-man'’s books—since the bright propitious hour || 


which gave birty to the great Indispensable—to the world’s strong prop 
and generous help-mate, unlimited, eterual, glorious Credit ! 
Look at the jun !—cast your eyes in any direction—a winter's fog con- 


densed into a du, has no darkness to hide one specimen of the thousands | 


that throng the higways of the world. Steadily, quietly, punctually he 
yursues, What may with peculiar accuracy be designated his ealling.— 
What virtues are his! And mark, how zealously and perseveringly he 
exhibitsthem! <A grand and essential virtue in itself; for in what is he 
who secretes his good qualities better than the miser who locks up his 
gold. The Dun’s virtues are in constant exercise, they are constantly 


seen in exercise, and they are constantly growing brighter by exercise.— || 


When was he ever known to fail in fidelity to his employer? When did 
he ever forget his errand! 
mise? You may take his word for any time, or for any amount. He 
tells you that the debt is exactly 73/. 13s. 5d., and it is. He says he will 
call at half-past eleven on Saturday the 21st, and h2 does. Never did he 


siock your notions of seli-consequence so much as not to recollect you, | 


though he saw your back only, and that a quarter of a mile off. To such 
a pitch of delicacy does he carry this spirit of compliment, that although 
he may not have seen you for a twelvemonth, having in the interval been 
busied in prying into myriads of faces, he at once identifies your visage 
with your name, and will tell you besides whether you were christened 
Matthew or Peter. His scrupulous and undeviating punctuality is the 


Boldly be it said—and with a_ 
Here is a | 


When was he ever guilty of a broken pro- | 


|| minutes, he reappeared to view. 
thy: . 
lightness, and looked a * gool morning” to the old servant with such 


|} seen an actual dive dun. 


was loud, laden with a proclamation of supernatural import—to whatend, 
with what object or meaning, was beyond apprehension ; but the heart 
owned at once that it was most awful and full of heavy omens. It was a 
knock that, as it seemed, must have been distinctly heard at the other ex- 
|tremity of the universe. ‘That the house fitself did not instantly com- 
‘down with the convulsive shock was wonderful Yet not more marvellous 
than that the cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solema temples 
;and all, were not equally shaken! 

‘That was the first dun’s kneck we ever heard. 

There was nobody at home, and the Dun departed. That of course we 
| readily made out, but never discovered more of his story than related to 
his attendances upon our opposite neighbour. ‘The original amount of the 
debt, how it had been contracted, how long it had been owing, and how 
| often he had called for it before that day, we never learnt. But we have 
sometimes surmised that he was born the heir to an old debt, and had 
been a dun from his cradle. His name never transpired— he was simply 
|The Dun—nothing more. Tho trade, the profession he was brought 


j 


|| up to, is unknown—the only pursuit he followed, was calling for money 


at No. 
blanks. 

Dismissed with a “not at home,” of course he would call again; and 
| the next day but one we saw him a second time. Having leisure now for 
observation, our first impression was confirmed. He was a young-looking 
man, with a rather gentlemanly air, and a good-humoured, cheerful coun- 
tenance. His cheerful and good-humoured look was not in the least de- 
gree clouded, when, after entering the house, and staying about five 
He skipped down the steps with such 


63. His history is not absolutely a blank—yet it is full of 


gaiety, that we concluded, at the time, he had paid him, and mentally bade 
| him adiey, satisfying ourselves with the reflection, that we had at any rate 
But, it afterwards appeared that he had not been 
‘paid exactly, but had received a positive assurance that—that the gentle- 


‘| man didn’t at present see the smallest prospect of a settlement—though 


/he thought a call in about six weeks or so couldn’t do much harm—stilt 
|he was unwilling that any creditor of his should put himself to the least 


more extraordinary and commendable, inasinuch as it is wholly unencour. || unnecessary trouble on his account. 


aged by the habits of those with whom he is brought into collision; if ex- 
ample would corrupt him, he would certainly break his word. His sense 
of justice is only equalled by his moderation; he never in his life asked 
for more than his own, yet is ever glad to take less, and indeed satisfied if 
he gets nothing. Never was resolution not to pay so strong as his patience 
in waiting for payment. Despair of raising money to meet his demand, ad- 
mits of no comparison with his hope of getting it His crowning virtue is 
his invariable good temper, his politeness in acknowledgment of courtesy, 
tinged, it is not too much to say—so at least in some instances it has 
seemed to be— tinged with gratitude, actually with gratitude, for being 
once more put oil. Assuredly, the true dun does like to call; and making 
another appyintment with him, is fixing the day fora repetition of the 
pleasure he has in catching you at home. 

His principle of business is to show no lenity but what tends to his 
own interest. He must neither be so severe with his victim as to offend 
or frigten him, nor so indulgent as to beget a notion that he himself is 
easily to be put o!f or unlikely to return with punctuality to the attack. 
Above all, he is never to dream of giving back cash, under any pre- 
tence, that has once been in his hands. ‘*No money returned, vivat 
Regina !” is his motto. 


nocent tricks and honest deceptions when expedient. These require no 
explanation from us. ‘They will peep ont and explain themselves, as we 
proceed with our simple history—the Story of a Dun; of the Dan, we 
should have rather written, for never had he his fellow. Had our name 
been but once upon his books—had we known how to owe him any thing 
—he should have dunned us! 

It was at the very commencement of the present century—in the 
autumn of 18—, as the phrase is, that our young but inquisitive eyes first 
feil upon the person of a Dun; where, need not be distinctly set forth, 
further than by specifically stating that it was in street, London. He 
was standing upon the uppermost door-step of a house, immediately op- 





posite our then abode, with one hand in his pocket, and the other ona full- | 


sized bright brass knocker. That image has never been effaced from our 
recollection. Thirty-five years- have not tarnished a button on his coat. 
There still he stands, in act to knock—tue Den! 
‘*So stands the statuethat affrights the world.” 
Why we said internally, the very instant our glance fe!l upon him, 
“That's a dan!’ must for everremaina mysterv. Why we thought so, 
we never in all these years have the remotest guess We were youth- 


ful, and wholly innocent of debt—never had we seena dun even in a | 


dream—never wondered what a dun was like—never thought of such a 
being—nay, never heard, except as the young imagination hears of 
“‘sorgons and monsters and chimeras dire.” Was it instinct? This 
only is certain and clear, tint as he stood with one foot on the door- 
sill, one hand upon the knocker, and the other pocketed—but with no 


mark or character about him to distinguish him from any one of the un- | 


noticeable ten thousand that hurried past—we said internally, ‘‘ That's 


adun!” Had we scen a merman there, or a centaur, or a griffin, we 
could not have felt so close, so deep, so home an interest. ‘‘ And so, that’s 
a dun!” 


To conceive this idea, to stamp the impression on the mind for ever, 
was but the work of an instant. The thing was settled as soon as thought 
of; and one instant, indeed, had hardly elapsed when the hand that held 
the brazen knocker gave sigas of animation. It moved, and with it up- 
ward moved the massive brass. Then instantaneously followed, such a 
sound !—Niagara, amidst all the sounds that make up its multitudinous 
roar, has no note like it How it echoed within the house, I can’t say ; 


| The Dun was there again that day six weeks. 


He is to be direct, upright, and undisguised, | 
when he can ths most readily attain his object ; but he may resort to in- | 


|of money, solid bullioa, in part payment of his account! 


He seemed in excellent 
| health and spirits as he approached the house, anc was evidently on good 
| terms with all the world when he turned away from it. There was indeed 
but little time for a revulsion of feeling ; for his stay was but momentary. 
|The door was opened as soon as he knocked, and “ out of town” an- 
nounced as soon as the door opened. It occurred to his mind, no doubt, 
_that he should be that way again about Christmas, and perhaps the thought 


of the holidays might animate him as he tripped along—with nothing in 


his pocket, however, except one hand. 

Another year had dawned ere his next call was made. He was hum- 
ming an air as he sprang up the steps, and the brass knocker was instantly 
touched with so lively an effect, as to excite a notion that the Dun meant, 


j|in that language which was to him so familiar and intelligible, to wish 


the inmates a happy new year. Who could vlay tunes upon knockers, or 
make them talk in English undefiled, if he could not? His wish, if un- 
derstood, was of small avail to him. His creditor could not listen to him 
at such a season as that. He had more new accounts—far more than he 
could examine before Easter, without so much as dream‘ng of a dip into 
jarrears. ‘*Oh! quite out of the question.” So the Dun could only re- 
sume the air that he was humming as he entered. 
Easter came, and so did other seasons, including Christmas once more ; 
so also did the Dun. 

‘Morn came, and went, and came, and brought no day.” 
Postponements sine die were the rule throughout the year, and the maxim 
that asserts the certainty of an exception was convicted of lying. Still 
the Dun abated not one jot of his patience or purpose. He was to call 
**about”’ such a time—or he might look in, if he liked, the week before 
or the week after. If the family should be in the country, he could of 


| course renew his application on their arrival in town ; and should the gen- 


tleman be particularly engaged when he happened to call, why, never 

|mind, another time would do equaily well. 

| During all this time, and during several succeeding years, the Dun was 
to the eye the selfsame person ; there was upon no one occasion the trace of 
variation visible. His dress was as fresh, his step as elastic, his aspect as 
lively and open as at first. He looked like unto one whose spirit had fed 


| from childhood on a suecession of sweet hopes, without tasting the bit- 
|| terness of a single disappointment. 


But just at the commencement of the Regency, a slight change came 
over the spirit of the Dun. A singular event hapnened about that time. 
He called as usual, knocked as of old, was let in as before. To the ques- 
tion he had put at his last preceding visit, ‘‘ when shall I call again?” the 
answer was, ‘‘any day next week before twelve o'clock.” Conscientious 
ever, and faithful to his principles as a dun, he called on Monday the first 
day of the week, beforetwelve. He felt it to be his duty—he had ex- 

jercised a similar descritnination, and observed as scrupulous a punctuality 
|on scores of occasions. Moreover, he appeared in the same garb, with 
the same air, neither more sanguine nor more depressed ; his appeal was 


| not more ardent than before, nor was it more lukewarm. Yet that day— 


on the first day of the appointed weck, before twelve, he received a sum 


( The incident 
| staggered him; and, as he made his exit, he paused an instant at the open 
| door, and his eye turned upon the old servant with an uneasy and inquiring 
jexpression. He descended the steps with a downward look, as though, 
| forgetful whether there were four or five, he might miss one; then, be- 
| fore he went his way, humming no air whatever, he turned one quick fur- 
|tive glance up at the ontside of the house which he had scanned a thou- 
_sand times, and then his eye wandered to the archway of the door; per- 
_ haps some idea connected with a horseshoe might be in his mind at that 


how it struck upon the ears of passers by, Iknow not. To others it may ||}moment. There was witelraft in the event. 


have been but as an ordinary knock. To my ears it came, and on my soul j 


The Dun was for the first time thoughtful, it might almost be said, ead 


it smote, as the knell of a whole generation, It rolled forth, long as it Strangeness is ever serious. ‘That he should ever have walked away with 
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any but an empty hand in his pocket! He could not mako it out. | euit in life, of his motive for living. What should a dun do when he is 
Why had that money been paidto him? lie could not sec the motive. i paid. ‘* Where should Othello go,” occupation being gone? A dun has 
Vhe circuinstance discoucerted and unsettled him. What added mate- existence only while he has money to get in; to pay him all, to the last 
rially to his bewildorme ul was, that before he could edge inthe customary || penny, taking his receipt in full, is to destroy the game.and leave the sports- 
inquiry, ** When shall} call again?” he had been desired to come on that | man to load his gun for the joy of firing it into the open air. Whose pur- 
day month before two o'clock ! Were they then going to elcar it off at i suits can be more absorbing, whese pleasure more intense, than the Dun's ; 
that rate? Le bad never obtained 80 satisfactory an appointment before. take the habit of his life time away, you take his life also. True, he may 
It had a must sizuibcaat look, and disturbed the serenity of ind which |! lead money—induce some pitying friend to borrow a superfluous sum—aud 
had grown with the non-success of years. ses so proceed to the work of persecution, shaping hiaself out a path for the 
‘The day cane, and with wt the equally unfailing Dun. There was a renewal of his by-gone enterprizes ; but it is a sham-enjoyment, a strata- 
toueh of anxiety visible in his face. He had not the alacrity, the choer- | gem, which may be pat an end to any morning by his friend's paying him 
fulness—the confidence, as we may say—that had characterized lim be- || the money-—and this, however unlikely in itsclf, always seems probable to 
fore, Ile had something of the look of a disappointed man. Vefore duo, |, a friend. 
the injuuction said. But the Dun, well remembering his fuck tle fast | The Dun, whose long career and placid character have thus been indi- 
time, was there, kuocker in Laud, before twelve. Before twelve was be- | cated, living just long enough to prove an example of the fatal conse- 
fore two, et nudlus error. ‘The doog opened, and lo! another symptom of | quences of a payment in full. (To instalments perhaps, if small and far 
gradual change in the establishment. The old servaut was conc—there | between, there can be po insuperable objection.) He was seen some six 
was a new face that knew not the Dun’s. That he should live to stand | or seven times within the three weeks following the day of settlement, ho- 
there and not bo recognised! So confused was he, that he required to be || vering about the house, or gazing vacantly wjthin its vicinity ; and onec he 
told twice that there was nobody at home. No matter, he would call || was heard to complain bitterly of the treatment he had experienced, after 
again. ‘Would he leave his name!” ‘What his name should not be |a life of arduous, regular, and patient visitation,—in all seasons, and under 
kaown there! Bat mindful of a sound principle in such cases, he would || serious obstructions ; treatment which at once told him, without reserve or 
uot—he would cali again. He called at one o'clock; the same answer, | delicacy, that he must knock there no more, but find in his old age some 


: 
with the same question varied, ** W oulda t he leave his name!” He |} other debtor. He was never known to lose his temper until he began to 
returned at five minutes to ¢wo, and lingered till the clock struck-—in 


ee D wee + dwell upon this theme. His mind rapidly gave way; it in vain sought 
vam. he Dun was perplexed, and for a few seconds could scarcely |; somebody whom it could dun for even a trivial amount ; and thus, the othe¢ 
belive that the appointment was unkept, the pledge broken, and the old | day, having as usual strolled in the old direetion, planted himself opposite 
system renewed. Were it not for that strange payment a mouth ago, his | the old house, and looking longingly at the knocker for several minutes, he 
foclings would Lave been perfectly tranquil, his sonl content. But if that || crossed over for the last time, and sat himself down upon the steps; there 
whan turned not away unhappy, never did Dun leave door with heaviness |! where his feet had been so oft in his active and hopeful youth, there where 
of heart. i the hollowed stone bore testimony to the constancy of his visits. He 
In due scason, however, he became composed. A regular snecession || felt that he was at the Mecca where all the pilgrimages of his life had 
of broken proinises, not-at-homes, and out-of-towns, restored him, in the ||terminated, a shrine whence the spirit that had attracted him had fled. 
egurse of two or three years, to tranquillity. Meantime, what grand | A faintness came over him, and the hand that had involuntarily been raised 
events were changing the destinies of the world! From the commence- |! dropped by his side He could not have knocked, had his debtor been 
ment of the Dun’s career, Europe had been in convulsions. Empires had | within. The Dun found that he himself had a debt to pay—a debt unpest- 
beon won and lost, kings enchamed and liberated, armies upon armies im- |} ponable—payable on demand—and there, ne PatD tT. 
molated ; but the Dun had seen nothing, heard nothing, dono nothing, but 
in the way of his calling. His soul had embraced no object of pubiic or | 
private interest, save the appointment he was to keep, and the money he 
was to apply for at No. 68. But now the greatest blow was to be struck, BY TNOMAS HOOD, ESQ 
the final convuision to be suffered. Yet what was the fieldof Waterloo W M 1 h P : 1 hi 1 . 
to the Dun! Had his way laid across it, on would he have marched, un- | e are not sure that Mr. Hood has ever geen imself before the 
conscious of impediment, to his appointment with his debtor. And it || PUblic in an aspect more engaging or better T culated to do his varied 
happened that about that time, when men’s minds were in such a state of || POVETS Justice has He — nates kin — a a oon ane 
excitement that they knew not what they did, his debtor suddenly re- jof all gradations, from er Settee tea ey oe he » Spwand to 
warded his perseverance by paying him another instalment. This was {that delicate and thoughtful Rabelaisque humour, to w _ the lip but re- 
niore exciting to him than a nation’s triumph. Again was he taken by | Plies by a curl; there is diversity of character also; while the spirit of 
surprise, again disturbed. He felt his superstition return upon him, and || the secne has, without any parade or preparation, at times exalted him to 
rogarded his success as an ill omen. What could it mcan? It was a ||! Cloquence and poetry whieh few of his contemporaries could surpass. 
violation of the law of custom—custom which was emphatically his law ; | Here and there we mect with those inimitable little touches of national 
but again ho became tranquillized by the regularity of the fruitless calls || re and peculiarities which only 8 m7 yi ~_ a a : peteotly 
and hopeless reappointments that followed the payment. i} trained hand throw off. Tho satire, too, is ee = right side; 10 
Tne Dan now began to show signs of change. His dress grew shabhic ‘| travellers’ wonders—no cant borrowed second-hand from the valet de place 
Sy . or 8 grew shavoier, )__no beggarly account of empty pages “to make up a show.”—But 
end its wearer grew visibly older. George IV. was king; yet the Dun | aucas pallabris, as Christophero Sly hath it. We had better let Mr 
came wiih @ step so sure and regular, that the habit might have had its ori- life I he Anat MP: ’ - 
ry ; ' ; its ©fl- |! food recommend himself, by means of his own paragraphs, than bury his 
gin in the reign of George J. But anon he became gricvously shabby; bis | sis and graces under the superfluity of wordy panegyric 
air was quite gray, and the rim of his worn hat was ina sad state from ys © wpehng +e. : — ; 
g ets ‘ Prac a ee This new tour of the Rhine, then, consists of the contents of a family 
continually touching it to his debtor. The debtor, too, exhibited signs of || } Ty : : ; Tits “ 
age, being more frequently at home, but infinitely more irritable a: d obati ‘letter-bag. The party consists of a hypochondriae Uncle Orchard, who 
Bo 5 paaiee ‘ga Y _sedegptas ’, Hause and Osth- i walks like the Night”—not * in beaufy,” however, but under the shadow 
nate. If the pertinacious Dun sent word up, in reply toe “ let him call aie gg ger 
ee : : , um call | of Death—sees wernings, not sermons, in stoncs—po!son in the running 
again,” that he had come at the debtors own time, the answer would be, |; hende i ; } 3 
: : . . : " is YC," brook, and scarves and hat-bands in everything. Like Lord Brougham’s 
that it was not the righttime; and should he venture to ask the pertinent | idol TT Pol Fy oak ei tle ws ' 
uestion, * what was the right time,” the pertinent reply would promptly | Eidolon, Uncle Orchard writes doleful tidings and farewell-letters to his 
pens +“ thaie was no right “time.” ie ae a P J 1939 the olf ‘| friends once a-week ; and retains a physician at a salary of two hundred 
ne, , a, 9 SOON Me year Lsey, the ol | a-year, though he is, all the while, as hale, honest, and hearty a squire ag 
debtor felt so worn out by the precision and the patience of his Dun, us to | . GP or kel ra ‘ 
. iad Spier . er any in Kent! Through the following chink, an extensive prospect of his 
‘bo, for a moment or so, almost provoked to pay him. Two ycars after || oe to 
‘ s0 ivritabilitw and ution . . alter |i nature and propensities may be seen :—- 
that, his ritability and impatience of being dunned had increased so much, ‘| a 3 . ee at ee ree 
aeiually cree + dos et. rae somuch, | + My ancie (writes his nephew), who is both a lover and a capital judgo 
that he aciually ofered to pay down the balance at once, if the rate of dis- |! .¢ “we “es ‘oa 
count should be liberal and satisfactory. ‘The Dun got an instalyaent that |\°. horses, and always drives a remarkably clever nag, chose one morning 
- g instalment that |i to haye a warming in his gig,—influenced, douttless, by the sight of his 
Wi li medical advise 10 happened to be sc ondred y j vane 
Half London so faras the Dan traversed it, had been pulled down ¢ street || medical adviser, who hap} ened e some h mn red yards in advance. 
ee forms Gale ete : : ’ '; The doctor, be it said, is a respectable gigman, whoalso likes a fast horse, 
after street was formed; the whole scene was changed $ yet aid he regu- ° - : ° amar 
a Babee a ee 4 ee ee 84° land having really some urgent new case on his hands, or being unwilling 
Jarly find his way to the old havse. Even that underwent the ordeal of re- | = 1 : . \ ee, Rare 5 
: 2 er . : ‘ to listen to the old one, he no sooner recognized the traveller in his rear, 
form; he po longer went up stairs to it, the very knocker wag not the | . 3 oT : 
sedge Acta, : ; i | than he applied a stimulant to his steed, that improved his pace into twelve 
same; yotihere was he in all weathers, changed too, but the same in pur- |}._: . he , ‘ 
- as aie tale 1. "i » sage ae ae: Pur i miles an hour. My uncle did the like, and as pretty @ chariot race en- 
pose. When was the Dun ever kuown to tire! He is indefatigable, in- |! : : , ; : . : 
- shag ratigabie, M- | sued as any since the Olympic Games. "or a mile or two the doctor took 
flexivie. And during all the years that he had trodden that one road, so : AGX 5 , é, : 
: ane Se 7 : \d, 3° | the lead, and kept it; but his patient was too fast for him, and by degrees 
little had he in his purse, or seemed he to have, that nobody had ever picked | hs : a ily. ‘H : = 
bis pocket. Thesmart promising debtors are robbed ; the aa ye9., (| gat within hail, bellowing lusti y; ang it, nan, pull up! Irn dying, doc- 
passes, uncomplira: nted by a supposition of property , POOF C£eGilOr |} tor, I'm dying.’—‘ Egad,’ cried the doctor, looking over his shoulder, *I 
» > 4 Miwon. ‘ 3 £ | ° . 1 4 " e a c ‘ poy 
ithink you are! And I never saw any one going so fast! 
ag ! “ ht. i . “ ° 7 os . . ‘ ° 
One morning lately, the Dun traced his way, by appointment to the old We must make short work in describing his recently widowed sister, 
epot. He was stricken sorcly by time, yethe seemed bowed and weak; : f 


F : : || Mrs. Wilmot, who is like Malvolio, ‘*sa@ and civil,” tearfoi upon all possi- 
the hand that was raised to the knocker was lank and feeble, and the ‘| ble oceasions when “poor George” occurs to licr,—desolately resigned to 


ke } F ‘ | ® < . 
knock was faltering and tremulous. A new face came ; but that was no- | the strange discomforts of steam-boats, custom-houses, fables d'hote, and 
thing; he had lived to become acqusiated with many new ones, and he in- 


. ; ‘ snare beds, yet possessing all the exacting niccty and cumbrous house- 
quired as in his youth—e** Was he at home!” The answer was decisive ; pe pl F 


}| SP + Bixee 
hae oe f | wifery of an untravelled Englishwoman, Nor have we more thana line 
But the Dan was ushered in, his claim was demanded, the amount was | ! : 


i i : P ii wherein to say, that Abigail Martha Penny is own cousin to the incompar- 
verifiod, and the sum paid. Tao Dun recvived his money !—the balance | able Win hell and thet Frank Somerville, the nephew, is the rot of 
30 full b W ith what feelings, who can say ? Certainly not with quiet ithe world,—for we are impatient to sec our party fairly embarked. There 
nerves—for the signature which be that day affixed to the receipt required, | is, however, no embarking for them, until the doctor has given minute di- 
is so blotted and indistinct, that it is impossible to trace the name. But he|'rections as to the no-ailments of Uncle Orchard, Mrs Wilmot, more- 
had the money, and with it, one hand buried in his pocket still, he passed || over, is curious to know whether the air of the Rhine will agroe with hes 
from the threshold of the old house for the last time ! | nephew, for, like poor George,” he appears delicate. 

Ah! little knew they what oe | did when they paid him. Good mean-/| ‘Madam (says the doctor), a young Englishman, on going abrond for 
ings seom dostiued to be practical mischiefs. The debtor understood him || the first time, generally gives himself so many airs, that the one be is 
pec to is of the least possible consequence.’ 
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boat, ‘Pye last qct af jusyee destroyed him, It deprived him of his pur- | 
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Even after this tueir departure is delayed by ‘a mysterious complaint 
in the luggage, which, for several days, would not pack up for want of a 
family medicine chest.” 

Then comes the leave-taking :— | 

“ ¢ Well, bon voyage, and fine weather on the Rhine,’ said the doctor. 

« «1 shall never see it,’ cried my uncle, fast relapsing into a fit of hypo- 
chondriacism. 

***Phoo! phoo !—good bye, and a fair wind to Rotterdam.’ | 

«+ «JT shall die at sea,’ returned my uncle; ‘at least if I reach the Nore. 
But mayhap I shall never get aboard. Itis my belief I shan’t live through 
the night,’ he bellowed after the doctor, who, foreseeing the point the ar- 
gument must arrive at, had bolted out of the room and closed the door. 

«A clever man,” said my uncle, when he was gone; ‘and no doubt 
understands my case, but as close as a fox. I only wish he would agree 
to my going suddenly—lI should not die a bit the sooner for his giving me 
over.’”” 

The whole cargo are, at last, on board the Lord Melville, where they 
straightway fall to “what Willis the pen-man calls Pencillings, but which 
ought rather to be denominated Jnk-lings.” A wherry from Gravesend 
seconds their wish to encounter those characters whom the Heads and 
Trollopes would have us belicve are as certain to be found on board a 
steamer as if they were booked and paid for bei Messrs. Hoffmann and f 
Schenk. It brings them an Englishinan, one John Bowker—English every 
fibre of him— 

“A punchy, florid, red-wattled human cock-bird, who according to the 

poultry-wife’s practice, had seemingly had two pepper-corns thrust down 
his gullet on first leaving the shell, and had ever since felt their fiery in- 
fluence in his gizzard—” 
—-and his antipathy, a little yellow-faced, loquacious, cool, calculating 
American, “ up to everything.” John Bull frets “ like a gummed velvet” 
at every new aggression and claim to omniscience made by this Universal 
Traveller: indeed it appears that Yellow-face ‘‘ made himself very 
unpleasant on board—would’nt be sick or anything ;” for when that 
dreadful moment arrived, known to every land-sailor, when the joys of 
touring are al! merged in qualmish ejaculations of human misery, and re- 
flections on human folly,— 

“John Bowker said to me (writes Somervillc), almost choking between 
his affliction and his passion, ‘and there’s that yellow wretch, quite com- 
posed, witha d—d cigar in his mouth! I can’t understand it, sir—it’s 
against nature. As for me,—I shall die of it! I know I shall!—TI shall 
burst a vessel, sir. I thought I had just now—but it was only the pint of 














port!’ ; 
“ As he spoke the vessel shipped a heavy sea, and hecled over almost 
on her beam ends. . 


‘“* *T suppose,’ said my uncle, ‘that’s what they call a water spout.’ 

* «Tt’s a squall!’ said the Yellow-face. 

** ¢ 1's a female scream,’ cried my aunt, wringing her hands, and in re 
ality we heard a shrill cry of distress, that drew us in a body towards the 
fore part of the vessel. 

“ *Tt’s the lady o’ title,’ said the mate; ‘she was above ’sociating with 
the passengers, and preferred sitting in her own carriage—lucky she didn’t 
go overboard, coach and all.’ ; 

““My worthy uncle indignantly declared the thing to be impossible. 
‘Do you pretend to say there’s a human being shut up in that carriage, 
because she won’t even condescend to be drowned along with her fellow 
creatures?” 

One glimpse more, which makes Barry Cornwall’s ‘dull, tame, shore’’ 
appear, be it ever so bleak and dreary, an Elysium of blessedness. 

“ And now, my dear Gerard, imagine us all to creep like the exclusive 
lady into owr own narrow dormitories, not that we were sleepy, but the 
violent pitching of the ship made it diflicult, if not impossible, for any 
mere landsmen to sit or stand. Indeed, it would not have been easy to 
sleep, in spite of the concert that prevailed. First, a beam in one corner 
seemed taken in labour, then another began groaning,—plank after plank 
chimed in with its peculiar creak,—every bulkhead scemed to fret with an 
ache in it—sumetimes the floor complained of a strain—next the cciliug 
cried out with a pain in its joiuts—and then came a general squeezing 
sound, as if the whole vessel was in the last stage of collapse. Add to 
these, the wild howling of the wind through the rigging, till the demon of 
the storm seemed to be playing coronachs over us on an -Holian harp,—the 
clatter of hail,—the constant rushes of water around and overhead—and, 
at every uncommon pitch, a chorus of female shricks from the next cabin. 
‘To describe my own feelings, the night seemed spent between dozing and 
delirium.” 

Next morning, when John Bowker first crawled upon deck— 

“+4 pretty considerable bad night, sir,’ said his Antipathy by way of a 
morning salutation. ; 

“*An awful one, indeed,’ said the red face, ‘of course you've been 
sick at last.’ 

«« «Not a notion of it.’ ; 

‘« « Eyad, then,’ cried my urcle, who had just emerged from the com- 
panion, * you must have some secret for it worth knowing ! 

* «T guess I have,’ answered the other, very quietly. ; 

« «Renounce me, if I didn’t think so!’ exclaimed the red face in a tone 
of triumph—* it can’t be done fairly without some secret or other, and J’d 
give a guines, that’s to say, a sovereign, to know what itis? 

“ [t's a bargain,’ said the yellow face, coolly holding out his hand for 
the money, which was as readily deposited in his palm, and thence trans- 
ferred to a rather slenderly furnished squirrel-skin purse. 

«+ ¢ Now then,’ said the Carnation. 

“« «Why then,’ said the Yellow Flower of the Forest, with a peculiar 
draw! through the nose, ‘ you must jist go’ to sea, as I have done, for the 
best thirty years of your life.’ ” . 

As to the storm, we had better let Martha herself give a account 
of it:— 

“ To Rebecca Page, at the Woodlands, near Becknam, Kent. 


“Daa Becgy.—Littel did I think I shud ever ever ever rite you 
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again! We have all bean on eternitty’s brinx, Such a terrificle storm ! 
* © They do say elevin other vessels floundered off the Hooks of Hol- 
land in the same tempest with all their cruise. It begun in the arternoon, 
and prevailed all nite,—sich a nite O Grashus! * * At sich crissius 
theres nothin like religun and if I repeted my Catkism wunce I said it a 
hundred times over and never wunce rite. You may gudge by that of my 
orrifide state, besides ringing my hands till the nails was of a blew black. 
Havin nose wat else I sed for in my last agny I confest every partical I 
had ever dun,—about John Futman and all. Luckly Missus was too much 
decomposed to atend to it but it will be a Warnin for the rest of my days. 
O Becky its awful work when it comesto sich a full unbozzoming and you 
stand before your own eyes stript nakid to the very bottom of your sole. 
Wat seemed the innocentest things turn black as coles. Even luvvers 
look armless but they ant wen all their kissis cum to fly in your face. 
Makin free with triffles is the same. Littel did I think wen I give away an 
odd lofe it would lay so heavy. Then to be shure a little of Missus’s tea 
and sugar seems no grate matter partickly if youve agread to fird yure 
own, but as Ino by experence evry ownco will turn to a pound of led in 
repentin. That wickid caddy Key giv me menny a turn, and] made a 
pint as soon as the storm abatid to chuck it into the botomless otion. I 
do trust Becky you wil foller my xampel and give up watever goes agin 
yure conshins. If I name the linnin I trust you'll excuse. Charrity 
kivvers a multitud of sins, and to be shure its a charrity to give a-way a 
raggid shurt of Masters providid its not torn a purpus witch I fear is sum 
times the case. Pray say the like from me to Mister Butler up at tho 
Hall, he will take a Miss I no,—partiekly as I hav drunk unbeknown wine 
along with him, but wen yure at yure last pint wat is Port ina storm! 
Won minit yure a livin cretur, and the next you may be like wickid Jonas 
in the belly of Wales. The only comfort | had besides Christianity was 
to give -Missus warnin witch I did over and over between her attax. No 
wagis on earth could reckonsile me to a sea goin place. * *- But I 
mite as well have told the ship to soot itself as my Missus. I verily be- 
leave from her wild starin at me she did not know whether I talked Eng- 
lish or Frentch. At last Martha says she we are goin to a wurld where 
there is no sitivations. Wat anidear! But our superiors are always shy 
of our society, as if even hevin abuv was too good for servents. * * 


“‘Howsumever here we are thenk providens on dry land if so it can be 


| cauld dry that is half ditchis and gannals, at a forrin city by name Rotter 


D—m. But I shouldn't prefer to settle in Holland for Dutch plaices 
must be very hard. Oh Becky such moppin and sloppin such chuckin u 
water at the winders and squirtin at the walls with littel fire ingins, but 
supose with their moist climit the houses wouldn’t be holesum if they 
warn’t continually washing off the damp. Then the furniter is kep like 
span new without speck or spot, it must be sumboddy’s work to kill all the 
flies. To my mind the pepel are over clean as John Futman said when 
his master objectid to his thum mark on the hedge of the plate. * © 
As respects viitles, we do verry well, only I am shi of the maid dishes, 
oeing sic a mashy forren country for fear of eating Frogs. Talkin of 
cookin, wat do you think Becky of sittin with a lited charcole stow under 
yure pettecots? Its the only way they have for airin their linnin,—tho’ it 
looks more like a new cookey receat for How to smoak yure Hams. But 
[ hear Missus bell, so with kind luve to all, includin John Futman, J re- 
mane in haste, my dear Becky Yure luving frend, Maxtua Panny,” 

Thankful are we to know that “Mr. Orchard and party ” did arrive 
safely at “* Rotter D—m,” as Martha Penny chooses conscientiously to 
spell it. The hotels, however, were all crowded, and our red faced friend, 
John Bowker, rejoiced not a little at his good fortune, in getting housed 
at the New Bath, one of the best on the Boompjie. But when after sup- 
per, and *‘ making himself comfortable,”’ he retired to bed, there, accord- 
ing to his own report— 

“*Renounce me, Sir, if I didn’ eeo that infernal jaundice face on the 
clean pillow 

“¢Yes, Sir; there it was, all yellow in the middle of the white—just 
like a poached egg. I don’t think I shall ever eat one again—he has 
quite poisoned the idea, Sir, he has, upon my life !’ 

‘* However, I told him quite civilly, I was afraid of a little mistake. 

“«« Tm afraid there is,’ said he ; ‘what’s your number?” 

“*My name,’ said I, ‘is Bowker—John Bowker—and I’m number 
seventecn.’ 

«* Ah,’ said he, ‘ that’s just whore it is—my name is Take-care-of-your- 
self, and I reckon I’m number one.’” 

While approaching the fine old city, writes Somerville— 

‘’ We had abundant Icisure to observe oF ara craft, with their 
high cabins, and cabin windows welt furnished with flower-pots and frows, 
—in fact, floating houses ;—while the real houses, scarcely above the 
water level, looked like so many family arks that had gone only ashore, 
and would be got off next tide. Theso dwellings of either kind looked 
scrupulously clean, aud particularly gay; the houses, indced, with their 
bright pea-green doors and shutters, shining, bran new, as if by common 
consent, or some clause in their leases, they had all been fresh y painted 
within the last weck. But probably they must thus be continually done in 
oil to keep out the water,—the very Deyeds, to keep them dry, being fa- 
voured with a coat, or rather pantaloons, of sky-blue or red, pr some smart 
colour, on their trunks and lowerlimbs. At times, however, nothing could 
be seen but the banks, till perehanee you detected a steeple and a few 
chimneys, as if a village had been sowed there, and was beginning to 
come up. The vagaries of the perspective, oigens in such an ar- 
rangement, were rather amusing. For instance, saw a ruminating cow 
apparently chewing the top of a tree, a Quixotic donkey attacking a wind- 
mill, and a wonderful horse, quietly repesing and dozing with a weather- 
cock growing out of his back.” 

Martha Penny saw matters in a less grotesque point of view, describing 
Holland as “a cold, mashy, flatulint country, and lies so low, they’re only 
saved by being dammed.” Mrs. Wilmot’s weak spirits were considerably 
affected by this perilous-looking distribution of land and water; but, 
t h she cried all her first night in foreign parts, she was not beyond 
the remedy of the Englishwoman’s peuacea—shopping. She went in the 
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morning to buy choice hyacinth and tulip roots, and ran up a little bill of 
701.—to say nothing of a provision of Dutch * shirting, and sheeting, and 
napkins, and towelling for home use.” But “the vulgar Venice” did 
not detain our travellers long; they began to creep up the Lower Rhine ; 
and on board the steamer again fell in with bluff John Bowker, who work- 
ed himself up in a frenzy with tales of the cool impudence of his Ameri- 
can antipathy, and anticipations of further meetings, by which his pleasure 
was to be poisoned. According to the proverb, that “those who will, 
may,” his prophecy comes true. The Yankee embarked at Dordrecht, 
and “aggravated ” the Englishman’s ‘“choler” almost to what Martha 
Penny calls ‘‘the Colliery Morbus,” by his free and easy contempt of all 
established regulations. With but a steerage purse, he had quarter-deck 
propensities; and, in spite of John Bowker’s awful frown, crossed the 
line of demarcation, and deliberately read the prohibition which forbids all 
incursions of fore-cabin passengers upon the domain appropriated to those | 
of the saloon. Hear how the old English bile broke loose !— , 

“*Cool, isn’t it?’ asked the chafing Bowker; ‘he can't say now he | 
has no warning. Renounce me, if I don’t name it to the captain, I will, 
upon my life! What’s to become of society, if we can’t draw a line? 
Subversion of all order—levelling all ranks ; democracy let loose ; anarchy, 
sir, anarchy, anarchy, anarchy !’ 

“Here his vehemence inciting him to physical action, he began to walk | 
the deck, with something of the mien of a rampant red lion; but still 
serving up to me the concoctions of his wrath, hot and hot. 

‘**] suppose he calls that American independence! (A walk.) Sir, if | 
I abominate anything in the world, it's a Yankee, let alone his yellow face 
( Walk.) It’s hereditary, sir. My worthy father, John Bowker senior, 
could never abide them—never! (Walk.) Sir, one day he met a ship 
captain, in the city, that wanted to know his way to the Minories. Says 


the captain. ‘And pray, sir,” said my worthy parent, ‘‘ what do you see 
in my face to make you think I'd tell a Yankee his way to the Minories, 
or anywhere else!” Yes, sir, he did, upon my life. He was quite con 
sistent in that? (Another walk,and then a full stop.) I suspect, sir, you 
think J am warm?’ 

I could not help smiling an assent. 

“* Well, sir, I know it. Iam warm. It’s my nature, and it’s my prin- 
ciple to give nature her head.’” 

Every Rhine tourist knows the discomforts of a night at Nimeguen. 
Perhaps our readers, also, who have never, by German travelling, been 
taught the art of sleeping in the form of a letter S, may sympathize with 
unhappy Mr. Orchard, while making his first acquaintance with— 


i 

° ’ . ’ . 

my father, “I've an idea you’re an American.” “I guess I aim,” said | 
| 

} 


4 SPARE BED ON THE RHINE. 


We collect the following particulars from a letter of Somerville’s :— 

“IT found my worthy Uncle lying broad awake, on his back, in a true 
German bedstead—a sort of wooden box or trough, so much too short for 
him, that his legs extended half-a-yard beyond it on cither side of the 
foot-board. Above him, on his chest and stomach, from his ebin to his | 
knees, lay» iuge squab or cushion, covered with a gay patterned chintz, 
and ornamented at each corner with a tine tassel,—looking equally hand- | 
some, glossy, cold, and uncomfortable. For fear of deranging this arti- 
cle, he could only turn his eyes towards me as I entered, and when he 
spoke, it was with a voice that seemed weak and broken with exhaus- 
tion. i 

“*Frank, I've passed—a miserable night.’ 

“ Not a doubt of it, thought J, with a glancé at his accommodations. 

“¢T havn’t—slept—a wink.’ 

“* Of course not (mentally). 

«Did you ever see such a thing as that ?’ with a slight nod and roll of 
his eyes towards the cusion. 

" f shook my head. 

“<«If I moved—it fell off; and if I didn’t, I got—the cramp.’ Here | 
some suppressed groan. ‘Frank,—I’ve only turned once—all night | 
ong. 











But even such repose as may be obtained in the scanty curtainless box, || 


and under the bag, or ball, of feathers, which make up the thing by the 
Germans miscalled a bed, was denied to some of the travellers; for at 
one hotel they were raised, in the middle of the night. by the report of 
fire-arms frromone of the domitories. Some conjured up an awful tale | 
of suicide, others thought only of an onslaught of “Les Braves Bel | 
ges,”—for the party travelled before the Convention had set matters at- | 
rest :-— 
‘Some shouted ‘ Fire !’ others cried ‘ Murder!’ and one shrill feminine | 
voice kept screaming, ‘The French! the French!’ In the mean time, 
the patrole gained admittance, and with little ceremony forced their way 


up stairs towards the chamber to which we had traced the two reports. || 


The door was locked and bolted, but was speedily burst open with the | 
butt-end of a musket, the compary entered, en masse, and lo! there was | 
our Cockney, in a bright-coloured silk handkerchief for a turban, sitting | 
bolt upright in his bed, and wondering with all his might at our intrusion, | 
and that he could not quietly and comfortably let off his fire-arms at Nime- 
guen, as he had done ever since Marr’s murder, out of his own little back 
window at Paddington.” 

Not less ridiculous was the mistake made by Mis. Wilmot on the fol- |/ 
lowing day. Good woman! her tender cares centered upon a small male | 
creature, who shocked all her English notions of propriety, by choosing | 
to drink a huge glass of Dutch gin. Her motherly flesh and blood could | 
not stand this: and she strove to take the glass from the child by main | 
force. Think of the feelings of a geutlewoman, delicate, prudish,—and | 
a trifle purblind, too, we must believe,—on finding that the object of her | 
philanthropy was a dwarf! | 

Passing Dusseldorf, with its painters,—whose costumes Mr. Somerville | 
deservedly laughs at,—whose genius he deservedly praises—we arrive at | 
Cologne. Here we disembark; and here Fun gives way to Poetry, be- |, 
ing silenced for the moment by the sight of “the fameus Cathedral, which | 
is a fine building, but not half finished, and, as such, an uncomfortable 
sight, for it looks like a broken promise to God.” | 


| is divided into three cages, an 


—— — a | 


~ 





We shall go on for a while in the same strain: 

‘*°Tis a miracle of art—a splendid illustration of transcendentalism :— 
never, perhaps, was there a better attempt, for it is but a fragment, to imi- 
tate a temple made without hands. I speak especially of the interior.— 
Your first impression on entering the building is, of its exquisite lightness ; 
to speak after the style of the Apostle Paul, it seems not ‘of the carth 
earthy,’ but of heaven and heavenly, as if it could take to itself wings and soar 
upwards.~The name of its original architect is unknown in the civic archives, 
but assuredly. it is enrolled in letters of gold in some masonic record of 
Christian faith. If from impression ariseth expression, its glorious build- 
er must have had a true sense of the holy nature of its task The very 
materials seem to have lost their materialism in his hands, in conformity 
with the design of a great genius spiritualized ‘by its fervent homage to 
the Divine Spirit. In looking upward aleng the tall slender columns 
which seem to have sprung spontaneously from the earth like so many 
reeds, and afterwards to have been petrified, for only nature herself seem- 
ed capable of combining so much lightness with durability, I almost felt, 
as the architect must have done, that I had cast off the burden of the flesh, 
and had a tendency to mount skywards. In this particular, it presented 
a remarkable contrast to the feelings excited by any other Gothic edifice 
with which I am acquainted In Westminster Abbey, for instance, whose 
more solid architeeture is chiefly visible by a ‘dim religious light,’ [ was 
almost overcome with an awe amounting to gloom; whereas at Cologne, 
the state of my mind rose somewhat above serenity. Lofty, aspiring, 
cheerful, the light of heaven more abundantly admitted than excluded, 
and streaming throngh painted panes, with all the varied colours of the 
first promise, the distant roof seemed to re-echo with any other strains 
than those of that awful hymn the ‘ Dies Ire.’ In opposition to the Tem- 
ple of Religious Fear, I should call it the temple of Pious Hope. And 
now, having described to you my own feclings, I will not give you the 
mere description of objeets to be found in the guide-books. From my 
hints you will be, perhaps, able to pick out a suggestion that night prove 
valuable in the erection of our new churches, Under the Pagan Mytholo- 
gy, a temple had its specific purpose ; it was devoted to some particular 


| worship, or devoted to some peculiar attribute of the Deity ; as such, each 


had its proper character, and long since the votaries and the worship have 
passed away, travellers have been able to discriminate, even from the ru- 
ins, the destination of the original edifice. Do you think that such would 
have been the case, were a future explorer to light on the relics of our 


| Langham Place or Regent Street temples ; would en antiquarian of 2838, 


be able to decide, think you, whether one of uur modern temples was a 
Christian church, or a parochial school, or a factory! Had men formerly 
more belief in wrong than they have now in right? Was there more sin- 
cerity in ancient fanaticism than in modern faith? But I will not moral- 
ize ; only as I took a last look at the Cathedral of Cologne, I could not 
help asking myself, * Will such an edifice ever be completed—shall we 
ever again build up even such a beginning? The cardinal virtues must 
answer the question. Faith and charity have been glorious masons in 
times past—does ‘ Hope’s Architecture’ hold owt cqual promise for the fu- 
ture?” : 

Often as this glorious architectural fragment has been described, we 
doubt whether the spirit of its beauty has ever been felicitously commus 
nicated to language as in the above fragment. They are introduced sans 
preface or showman’s trumpet, into the midst of these delightful, gossip- 
ing letters, with their droll and shrewd notices of “St. Ursulus and her 
Elevin Thowsend Old Maids,” as Martha Penny calls them—of the house 
of Reubens, of St. Peter's Church, where Mr. Orchard had “a warning” 
—and of the table-d’hote with its queer cookery, and its amusingly mixed 
society, both shocking to Mrs. Wilmot’s ideas of propriety : and the more 
so, as her participation in their miscellaneous vulgarities was witnessed, 
and doubtless commented on to her disadvantage, by Lady De Faringdon 
—the carriage Exclusive of the Lord Melville steamer. Whether the 
common soldier’s uniform at table, or the preserved bullaces served with 
roast veal, or the cloud of smoke, after dessert, was the more terrible to 
the nerves of the delicate lady, we cannot decide. 

Martha Penny, too, communicates her own peculiar trials and experi- 
ences in Cologne. She, like the rest, is perfectly bewildered by the 
splendours of the Cathedral, both outwardly and those of the “ Interiam 
Witch is performing Hi Mass; with the glories of ‘the Priest insensed 
with the perfumery,” and with the sanctity of ‘the empty skulls of the 
wise kings, as brown as mogany, with crowns on, and the r Christian 
names ritten in rubbies, if so be it be’ant red glass.” Unlike her far-away 
kinswoman Win, who was enticed to the ‘* New Gerusalem” of Methoc- 
ism, Martha is seduced bythese shows, and it may be presumed one of 
the ** mail sex,’’ to take up Catholicism. But she herselt confesses that— 

«“ Wat with the lofty pillers, and the picters, and the gelding and the 
calving, I felt perfeckly dizzy, but wen the sunshin came rainbowin thro 
the panted glass winders, and the orgin played up, and the Quire of sing- 
ers with their hevinly vices, and the Priest was insensed with the perfu- 
mery, down I went, willy nilly, on both nees, and was amost controverted 
into a Cathlick afore I kgowed were I was t Luckly, I rekollected 
Transmigration, witch] cant nor wont believe in, and that jumpt me up 
agin on my legs.” . Ls oe 

~.« Next to fine sites, (she concludes, ) Colon swarms with raggid misra- 
ble objects, but I am_ sorry I can’t stop to shock you eee them, being 
wanted to pack up. You know what that “A with a nites? ! lissis, who is 
never happy except she’s corded up over are and on 7 a back in 
the morning. ‘To-morrow youl find us on the map of oblense. I did 
hope we had done with steeming, and were to phe ar by land: but 
after seeing the Male cum in Master declined. $ ure enough the coatch 
d catch me travelin, says he ina wild Beast 
carrivan. Besides, says he, if the leaders chuse to be tuisleaders, we 
are sure to be over a precipus, for its a deal easier, says he, for the horst 
to pull us down, then for the Postylion to pull em up. but sich is forrir 


traveling.” ” 
We > sorry that we “ can’t stop to shock’’ our bome-keeping readers 


with any more of these racy disclosures. 
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THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND. 

To be THE HUSBAND oF THE Queen or Great Britain, would seem 
the realization of all that even romance has conceived of human gran- 
deur and earthly happiness. Rank without responsibility, station withont 
duties, riches without labour, and, better than all, the chosen partner of a 
young and beautiful woman, who, distrustful of all around her, selects one 
breast in which to confide her doubts without fear of treachery, and one 
judgment from which to ask advice with the certainty of faith and truth, 
that ar identity of interests only creates. ; 
is the reverse ? 
in elevated birth and exalted station; who can follow no pursuit worthy of 
a warrior or a statesman ; whose entire importance is reflected ; and who 


can avow no opiniun, (except, perhaps on an article of dress, a piece of 


furniture, or a horse,) even though the fate and character of his wife be 
at stake, without violating the constitution of the country that has adopt- 
ed him! 


But turn the medal, and what | 
A gilded puppet, who can perform no action becoming || 


Happiness may nevertheless be the fate of the i!lustrious pair ; | 


and there can be no exaggeration in saying that the best wishes of the na- , 


tion for their felicity will attend the union. But to domestic happiness the 
poblic can contribute little beyond good wishes ; for, as with inferior per- 


sors, that blessing depends upon circumstances over which none besides | 


the parties themselves have much. influence. For the consort of the 
Sovereign it becomes the country to make every reasonable provision as 
regards luis dignity and comfort; and no doubt the country will perforin 
all that it ought. 


The questions asked by every body are—* What is the Queen's husband? | 


his rank—his power—his revenue!” 
ed! he has no rank except what his wife may give him—no constitution- 


These inquiries are easily answer- | 


al power whatever—and his revenue depends on the liberality of Parlia- 


ment. 

No person in Eaglinid has ever stood in exactly the same situation as 
Queen Victoria's husband. Even if the state of this country and of so- 
cicty were like that of the twelfth century, Geoffrey of Anjou, husband 
of Mand, the only surviving child of Henry the First, was very differently 
situated. On the deathof Heury the First, the throne was usurped by 
his nephew Stephen ; and all that Maud could do was to secure the suc- 
cession for her son Henry the Second. The next instance was that of 
Lord Guilford Dudle7z, husband of Lady Jane Grey; but Jane was an 
usurper, and as her reign lasted only eleven days, nothing was done re- 
specting the consort—who was, however, styled “‘ King’’ by foreigners. 

‘The case of Qacen Mary resembles that of Qaeen Victoria, inasmuch 
as she was marricd after her accession; but it is dissimilar in every other 
respect. It was provided by the treaty for her alliance with Philip, and 
confirmed by Parliament, that on the celebration of their nuptials he 





should “during their marriage enjoy jointly with the Queen the Kingly | 


name of the realm and dominiens unto the Queen appertaining, and should 
aid her Ilighness, being his wife, ia the happy adinmnistration of her realms 
and dominiens.” Philip was thus legally King of England; and as there 
is no fear of that precedent being followed, his status was altozcther dif- 
ferent from that of Prince Albert. 7 

King William and Queen Mary do not come within the present catego- 
ry ; for their title to the crown of the nation, which had set aside the re- 
gular order of succession in their favour; and they ascended the throne as 
jeint Sovereigns, the exercise of the royal power being vested in William. 

The iustance most in point is that of Prince George, consort of Queen 


|, of the youthful sage was of that rare and spiritual character that fixes it 


‘self imperishably in the memory of the beholder. 


Anne ; but Anne was married long before her accession, and the Prince || 


had beer created Duke of Cumberland and a Knight of the Garter by 
King William. There was, however, a strong probability of Anne’s suc- 
ceeding, and she was heiress presumptive ; so that Prince George's posi- 
tion was like that of Prince Leopold on his marriage with the Princess 
Charlotte. The point that bears on the present question is, therefore, 
what was Prince George’s position after Queen Anne's succession? All| 
that appears on the subject in Bishop Burnct’s History is, that the 
Prince was appointed Lord High Admiral, and that 100.000/, a year was 
granted to him in case he survived the Queen; but that extravagant crant 
is explained by the great improbability of its ever being paid, in conse- 
quence of the Prince’s ill state of health ; and dying before her, he never 
enjoved it. 

O! so little consideration in the eye of the Constitution is the consort 
of the Queen Regnant, that he is not known to the Law; and the little 
that Blackstone says about such a personage shows his insignificance :— 
“The husband of a Queen Regnant. as Prince George of Denmark was 
to Queen Anne, is her subject, and may be guilty of high treason agai 
her’ and he adds a line about the impunity attending his “ conjugal in- 
fidelity,” which cannot possibly interest Prince Albert. 

All that can be said of the husband of the Queen may therefore be com- 
prised ina few words. Politically, he can ostensibly be nothing ; tho igh 
privatcly he may be almost every thing. The representations and advice 
of Ministers will avail little against the wishes and arguments of a be- 
loved spouce ; and the deliberations of the nuptial couch—if as is ardent- 
ly hoped. harmony, tenderness, and love attend it—will probably be found 
infinately more efficacious than those of the Council-board. Happily, the 
destinies of England do not depend upon the will of any two humen be- 
ines; buat if Prmce Albert be eudowed with great intellectual attainments, 
sacacity and firmness, united with ambition, he may nevertheless have im- 
mense influence in this country, and may become the instrument of great 
good or almost irremediable evil. 

The marriages of the Qicens Regnant have not been of long duration ; 
Mary's with Philip lasted only four years, and William the Third became 
a w dower in less than six years after his accession. 

§ Wace vulgar and predominant feeling at this moment is not, however, 
what effect will the Queen's husband produce on the institutions and poli- 
cy of the country, but what are the ‘creature comforts’—those posses- 
sions which the dullest can uncerstand and the least ambitious appreciate 
—with which he will be endowed! Their curiosity can be readily satis- 
fied. He will be naturalized by act of Parliament; he will be created a 
Duke, and perhaps Duke of Kent, and a Privy Counsellor, (though if he 
4 wise, he will refuse all honours connected with responsibility and du- 


airs 
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ty,) a Field Marshal, a Knight of the Garter, the Bath, and perhaps of all 
the other Orders ; and, like his uncle, be authorized to quarter the arms 
of England, with a grant of precedence of all persons except Dukes of 
the Blood Royal. Thus much from his wife. From Parliament, perhaps 
30,000/. a year, with laudations from all sides for so moderate a wish ; 
and the same desire for popularity may induce him to be satisfied with 
50,0007 pounds per annum in case he should survive the Queen. For their 
illustrious progeny, the good natured country will be no less considerate ; 
aud loyal people may cliant the burden of the song written on the Prince 
of Wale’s Marriage just forty-five years ago— 

“The Royal House of Hanover, the darling of the nation, 

Is likely now to last for another generation !” 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1840. 
ADRIAN IV. 
“T charge thee fing away ambition, 
$y that sin fell the Angels, how can man then, 


Tie image of his maker, hope to win by’t!’ 





The sun had just droy ped behind the hills of [lertfordshire. 


His gor- 


violet fringed and spotted with gold, 


geous cload-couch of crimson 
streamed in full blaze u 
of St. Albans. 


the refectory of the convent, sat a youth of sixtcen years, mayhap, bend- 


T 
i 


on the Gothic windows of the ancient monastery 
) 

1 

l 


In the sinall window of a room, or rather closet, adjoining 


ing over the pages of a large illuminated volume, froma either dilapidated 
cover of which hung clasps of gold, wrought with many a rich and an- 
tique device, that sparkled in the flood of light that poured upon the sa- 
cred page, and bathed in splendourevery objectin the room. ‘The beauty 
i 
His brow was nobly 
cast, but though lower than is usually sought for in heads perfectly de- 
veloped, possessed the excellence of extraordinary breadth. His eyes 
were large and intensely brilliant, 


His 


the severest 


wearing 
straight and delicate, and his mouth moulded in 


of a da 


an unchanging expression of 


sadness. nose was 


c . Sa ry . 
outline of the Greek, mdicative ecision of purpose 


which was closely allied to his character. 
His se gown of grey 
red round the waist by a knotted cord, from which was sus- 


absorbingly did he pore over the ancient 


Long, dark hair fell in silken 
curls below his shoulders. dress consisted of a coar 


cloth, sect 





pended a rosary. Long and 
book, till the glorious illumination of sunset faded into twilight, and twi- 
ight into dusk, too faint to permit him longer to trace the sacred page. 
As he was in the act of sealing the massy clasps, the silvery tinkle of a 
bell summoned him to the adjoining apartment. 

“Where hast thou been passing thy long absence from the refectory 


Guliclmo?” haughtily 


‘ys 
asked an aged ecc] stic ’ . Fo ? 
asked an aged ecclesiastic who was hastily al- 


justing his cloak; “ bring my spurs instantly, for by the blessing of our 


” 


Lady, I must reach Langley before the moon rises. 


* Thou shalt be obliged, holy Father, but suffer me to ask if thoa 


dost pass the old cross, where the three roads meet, in thy ride to- 
night 7” 
“And 


fally answered the priest ; 


for what object dost thou presume to make the inquiry?” scorn- 
“begone sluggard, and fetch my spurs—but 
stop, enquire of Father Paul if the lvathern bottle of Mozat is yet cx- 
hausted.—If so, find thy way to Sir Herbert’s dwelling this night, and 
tell him the holy Father has need of another bottle to refresh the lips of 
the sick and the dying.” 

Gulielmo paused for a moment longer—* Tf, Fatlicr, thou would'st 
permit me to veg one favour of thee. A weary time has passed since my 
hard services in the convent have permitted me the indulgence of sceing, 
or even hearing from the only friend I have on earth. 
knowest, of my 


I speak, thou 
resides but a stone’s throw from the old 


, 


nother, who 


cross. If thou would’st condescend to stop at her casement forone mo 


‘ment. and say that I am well, the blessing of the Virgin would, I am sure 
> fo} 2 ’ . 


reward thee for thy kindness?” 


Rage flashed from the eyes of the indignant prices. ‘ Sooner should I 
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anticipate ras iiesing for talline to count my bends, hen for aiding a 
communication betwixt thee and thy Southern-haired mother! thee, the 


scavenger of our board, the dependant offspring of him who is ashamed | 


to own thee! Go to—remember, the Rhenish cups which I have just | 
left in my cell, are unwashed—but I forget, my spurs, Gulielmo.”’ 

The youth moved towards the door, but as he was avout to disappear, 
he turned with a brow dark as midnight, and a glance of fierce defiance | 





upon the proud old Father. That look of fire was not mistaken—neither i 


did it fail in after years to rise upon his memory witha sting sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth. The spurs were brought, and the youth on bended | 
knee attached them to the well-lined buskins that protected the feet of| 


the impatient priest. Another moment and Gulielmo wasalone. He | 


stood apparently hesitating betwixt two resolves, either for some purpose || 
to follow the footsteps of the Father, or to go about the degrading ser- || 
vices assigned to him in the convent. He finally retired to his cell, | 





- ae 


—— 


|| with golden clasps, that rested upon a table of rarest Mosaics. A pri- 
| vate door at that moment sofily unclosed, and a vencrable matron of no- 
ble air, clothed in a dressing-gown of purple velvet trimmed with ermine, 
entered the majestic chamber. 

‘“‘T knew, dearest Gulielmo, thou wert still awake,’’ she exclaimed, 
seating herself beside him upon a couch of golden tissue, “and wouldst 
forgive a mother’s intrusion upon the private hour thou art enabled to 
steal from the weight of care that of late seems to oppress thy thouglits, 
and render thee more gloomy than ever.” 

Catching her to his bosom, he bathed her face with his tears. ‘* Mo- 
| ther, dearest mother, that I were your poor friendless child of St. Albans ! 
—this dizzy elevation, which my noblest faculties have slaved to reach, is 
more unsatisfying to my spirit’s sustenance than the crumbs from the table 
of Father Paul, to my weakened appetite. This golden tiara seems to 
have been clapped burning upon my brain. In the still Night of Eternity 





where, bolting the door, he prostrated himself before a small image of the | do I hope alone for rest and happiness,—through life, ambition has been 


crucifixion in brass, that was suspended at the head of his low couch. 
His head drooped upon his bosom with excess of conflicting emotion, and 
tears fell in torrents upon his clasped hands. Who could have watched |) 
thy agony of spirit, beautiful image of ambitious virtue, and dreamed of | 
thy proud destiny? Rising from his knees he returned back to the room 
whero we first found him, and took from the window his clasped treasure 
of wisdom, and then kissing it with holy fervour he carefully enclosed it 
in a leathern bag. Then wrapping himself in his cloak and hood he stole || 





i 


my consuming passion ; disregarding every present blessing, I have striven 

| to attain the highest point of earthly power, as sweeter to my soul than 

| the peaceful seclusion afforded by monastic retirement, cheered by literary 

pursuits. But the curse of humanity has been mine—I have proved the 
| insufficiency of earthly joys, ard long for the rest of Heaven!” 

In the short space of four years, during which his restless ambition was 

| constantly urging him to new and successful enterprises, his career ter- 

|minated in death. The magnificent mausoleum at St. Peters is now 


silently from the monastery. Slowly he pursued his solitary path through | |, almost the only record of his varied fortunes. 


the furest, and after an hour’s walk reached a desolate dwelling near the 


town of St. Albans. A dim light streamed like a star from the low case- | 
ment. ‘Thank God, my blessed mother is at home!” Another instant || 
and he was clasped in her arms. The superb beauty of that loving parent |! 
never glowed with more lustre than in that natural aud unexpected em- 
brace. Again and again she pushed back his trailing cerls, and kissed the 
broad brow of alabaster, that in the first moment of her joy she did not 
notice was clouded with unusual gloom. 





‘The saints be thanked, my heart's treasure, for this sudden happiness | 
of folding you to my bosom. So long an absence as thy last! I feared | 
thou wert ill, Gulielmo. But no, thy cheek would shame a Venetian 
bride’s, and thine eye has lost none of its speaking beauty.” 





“Oh, do not talk thus, dear mother,” he said, as he gently disengaged 
himself from her embrace; *‘the chill of evening alone has caused the! 


blood to rush tinglingly to my face—I am ill in spirit, if not in body; and| 
wore it permitted by the dear volume thou hast given me, I would strike a} 


dagger to my heart this instant !” 

“What now!” tremblingly exclaimed the agitated mother—“ what | 
fresh indignity has bcen put upon thee, my noblo hearted child, to induce | 
thee to utter a thought so blasphemous !” 

«I will not pain thee with the recitalof all I have endured. Suflice || 
it, can no longer eat the bread of dependance. Ihave taken my last!) 
farewell of the detested walls of St. Albans. Insults have been heaped |, 
upon me till my pride mounts up beyond my control, and destroys the lit- 
tie peace which thy blessed gift of late can scarce afford me. I shall} 
leave thee on the morrow, and seek for a happier abode, by the blessing | 


of the Virgin, in the sunny land of thy birth. Do not weep so bitterly, | 
dcar mother, my age is sufficient, and my cnergy equal to the resolution. | 
Thou shalt follow my fortunes. Here upon my knees, I beseech thee to! 
taise thy sweet brow, and smilo upon my design. I will pl.ce thee in a|! 


convent near me, aid thou shalt . a to the mother of our Heavenly || 
Ve have lingered too long, as thou | 


Master, the shrine of my worship. 
oft hast said, in the vain hope of pe Met succour and protection from! 
one who is bound by every tic of nature and religion to shicid us from) 
the world’s contumely. We will leave him to his conscience, and the | 
stern retribution awarded to the betrayer of innocence, by the Defender, 
of the fatherless.”’ 

On the succeeding day, Guliclmo left her lingering embrace, after re- 
ceiving her warmly breathed blessing, and the solemn assurance of follow. 
ing him as soon as he should procure for her a suitable asylum. He pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and from thence Provence, where he entered a monastery. 
Here, his extreme beauty, shaded by the same unearthly tinge of sadness, 
added to his ardent piety, obtained him many fricuds. Distinguishing 
himself by tho strictest observance of monastic discipline, he was ina 
short period made Superior of the Couvent. A few years intervened, and 
a Cardinal’s hat was looped above those silken curls. He was then sent 
legate to Denmark and Norway, where by his fervent zeal he * converted 
those barbarous nations to the Christian faith.” Six years after, and he 
was clothed in pontifical robes, and seated in the chair of St. Peter’s, the 
triple diadom of the Holy Sce sparkling with more than regal magnifi- 
eeace above that melancholy brow of majestic beauty. 

* * ¢ # # # Methinks I hear a rustle at the door of my 
chamber, though who can desire of me an audience at this late hour,” 
exclaimed Acriaa IV. as he raised his lustrous glance from an old volume 


rr 

| Tue Nsw Suir.—No circumstance more distinctly marks the pecu- 
| liarly commercial character of our city than the universal interest taken 
| in the progress—completion, and launch of our magnificent ships. New 
Yorkers are proud of their sea-palaces, and as one after another glides 
into the element it is destined to ride upon to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, our citizens congratulate themselves that another manifestation of 
enterprise and wealth will go forth into the world to proclaim their pros- 
perity. ‘“ The Stephen Whitney” is the last of these splendid packets 
that we have seen, and looking at her as she lays at the foot of Maiden 
Lane, she appears the very beau ideal of all that is grand and beautiful in 
naval architecture. She sails on the 13h inst., under the command of 
that skilful navigator Capt. Thompson, and is one of the line composed of 
the United States, Virginian, and Sheffield. 


| 








Tue Law or Corrricut.—We learn with much pleasure that cer- 
tain influential members both of the Senate and the House of Represen- 
' tatives are preparing documents and arranging collected facts on the sub- 
‘Jeet of Copyright, for the purpose of presenting it before Congress during 
| the present Session. The character of the individuals who have interest- 
ed themselves in this important measure, justify the expectation that they 
will propose some practicable scheme whereby the literary property of na- 
tive authors, will be secured in perpetuity, and suggest some plan for an 
| international law to protect American works abroad by conferring certain 
| reciprocal privileges on foreign authors who may desire to publish their 





|| writings in our country. Whenever these measures shall have been 
|| matured, and a system of law passed, reaching the evils of the present 
|| state of things, we shall be prepared to strike our flag to the supremacy 


of the laws, and running up the broad banner of equal rights, carcer over tho 
| ocean of literature ready tobarter the products of our toil or pay for the 
labours of others. 











Wairines or tne Late Wituiam Leccert.—We are pleased to learn 
|| that Theodore Sedgwick, Jr., has completed acollection of Mr. Leggett's 
Political writings, and that ‘Taylor and Dodd have issued them in two vo- 
‘umes, handsomely privted. The popularity which these political essays 
attained during the life time of the author, ensures for them a still greater 
demand now that death has removed him forever from those, who for years 
looked to the productions of his pen as embodying the great principles on 
which as a party they founded their political faith, Mr. Leggett was in- 
deed the apostle of a large cicle of politicians, who now have an opportu- 
nity to possess themselves of his most thoughtful and finished discussions 
of questions of enduring importance, and at the same time can evidence the 
sincerity of their gratitude by conferring a welcome favour on his family, 
for whose benefit the work is published. 


Se nnERInInEEEninnenss co neeeneeeeneea 


Snetrer’s Competes Porrica. Worxs.—Such is the title of a ro- 
cent London Edition of the poems of this “erratic child of genius.” It 
contains many passagesof Queen Mab, which had been suppressed in for- 
mer editions, and some new poems, tho most important of which are a 
drama called “ Swellf€ot the Tyrant,” and “ Peter Bell the Third.” An 
English critic remarks :—‘‘And very remarkablo productions both ef these 








poems are. Crude and unfinished, it is true, as wholes; temporary in 
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their general topics, if not in their entire subjects ; and therefore requiring 
to be read with some consideration of the times in which they were writ- 
ten; but possessing in their happier parts a loftier spirit than belongs to 
most modern satires—penetrating to the very marrow of things—present- 
ing them stript of all the disguises which pretence or flattery throws over 
them—and vindicating the right of genius permanently to embody truth, 
no matter what it assails or whom it displeases. Of the two poems, ‘‘Pe- 
ter Bell the Third” is by far the best. Its object is to attack Wordsworth 
in his poetical and politieal capacity; and though sometimes apparently 
shooting wide of the mark, it is for the most part satirically bitter or pro- 
founcly critical. But Mrs. Shelley tells us—‘*I need scarcely observe, 
that nothing personal to the author of * Peter Bell’ is intended in this po- 
em. ‘This poem is, like all others written by Shelley, ideal.” There is, 
however, a good deal of the real as well. 

We have treated “ Peter Bell the Third” as Shelley’s, because his wi- 
dow, no doubt possesses ample proof of the fact. But, judging by inter- 
nal evidence, we should have suspected Byron’s participation, not merely 
in suggesting but executing. Shelley is represented to have entertained 
great admiration of Wordsworth ; Byron missed no opportunity of ridicu- 


ling the poet or attacking the man. Shelley, as his widow observes, was || 


* ideal,” and often mystieal: ‘ Peter Bell the Third,” thoygh not devoid 
of mysticism, is often real, satirical, and with a worldly knowledge, in 
which we conceive Shelley to have been deficient. If, however, it is on- 
tircly his own composition, there seems little doubt as to the source of the 


inspiration ; and this adds another instance to the evidence already exist- || 


ing, that Shelley was deficient in the first quality of first-class genius—a 
sel{-dependent mind, which forms its judgment and pursues its course 
without regard to the assaults of foes or the influences of friends or com- 
panions. But Shelley was affected by every thing he came in contact 
with. Godwin and the writers on the French Revolution incited him 
to * Queen Mab ;” the Cockney’s and the Lakeists drove him into mysti- 
cism ; and when he met Byron, it is possible that his example induced him 
to attempt tragedy, and more than probable that his hortations caused him 
to attack a poet he is said to have admired, with the severity of truth it- 
self, aud almost in the manner of lampoon. 

The subject of ‘* Swellfoot the Tyrant” is the prosecution of Queen 
Caroline by George the Fourth. Throughout, the author imitates Aris- 
tophanes, not only in the introductiou of animals, as swine, bulls, a gadfly, 
a leech, &c., but in style and daring manner. But he has attained little 


more than the coarseness and extravagance, without the wit that flashed | 


or the fire that burned in the burlesques of the great Athenian. There 
are frequently deep though not very popular thoughts; some of the cho- 


ruses are poetical; and the song of the Gadfly, announcing the result of 


his Italian mission, is Aristophanic ; bat the whole is forced. 





Tus Comic Latin Graumar.—Entirely in character with the prevail- 
fug taste for converting the most repulsive scenes in human life into 


a erm ta eas ae eS 
ceived,” he may take his revenge in laughing at the humorous and pathe- 
tic story in another page, faithfully recounting the “life, adventures, and 
,death” of a real Dun. It is a portraittre taken evidently from an English 
model, for in that country dunning is a professiun regularly pursued, but 
could the witty author have had the privilege of sketching from Yankee 
models he would have produced a marvellous production, embracing in its 
resemblance all professions, for we are ignorantof that class, from the 
highest to the lowest, who are exempt from the necessity of practicing the 
cunning art of dunning. Editors seem to make the poorest hand at it in 
our country. They write a little namby pamby notice, so ingeniously tor- 
tured into a wire-drawn inyitation to “liquidate,” that no well dunned 
‘man would deem it worth while to pay the slightest attention to it, much 
less to pay the money. Siyice the establishmont of the Corsair, we have 
not been under the necessity of alluding to the subject of money in our 
,columus—thanks to the prompt generosity of our unequalled subscribers 
| —but the time has uow arrived, whcn we must remind those who have 
{omitted to pay us, that we are in want of all theyoweus. We will there- 
\fore for the nonce attempt the character of the Dun, and ask each and se- 
veral in all earnestness and solemnity, 
WILL YOU PLEASE PAY FOR THB CoRsaIR t 























Tus Press anp tus Riorers.—The universal execration which the 
press of this city has poured out on the rioters and street-brawlers, who 
| committed the outrage on a company of Germans during their festivities, 
shows a healthful state of ptblic sentiment, and a determination to submit 
no longer to mob law, whether applied to native citizen or foreiguer. Wo 
/allude to this subject to boar our testimony to the general good character 
of those Germans who compose that class of society to which this in- 
sulted and ill-treated company belong. They are proverbially mild, sober, 
honest people, seldoin addicted to any vice, and sclecting the most ra- 
tional amusement for all their pastimes. With them, music and dancing, 
with a moderate indulgence in the light, cheap wines from their own 
Father-land, constitute the chief pleasures on all festive occasions. It is 
not singular then, that the public indignation should be excited against 
those lawless men, who, for no reasou we have heard, wantonly outraged 
| the rights, and broke up the enjoymentsof a company of unolfending citi- 
zens. Tho instant death of one of the rioters will sufficiently mark the 
event to keep it in the remembrance of his associates for a short time, we 
|imagine, and it is to be hoped will have a salutary effect, 
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THE PARK, 
| Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff have appeared at this houso every night 
‘during the weck—each sustaining an arduous character, and exerting thei. 
‘selves to more than realize the anticipations of their friends and admirers. 














themes of humour, and making the lowest and most degraded members of |! They opened the ball on Monday in the Hunchback, and were greeted by 
: : i co > ‘. <= tens : ' 
society heroes of an affecting tale, has the whimsical author of the Comic |) a goodly array of fashion in the boxes, and a pit well crammed with dis- 


Latin Grammar bit upon this dull subject to exhaust his wit and to render } criminating aud judicious theatre-goers. They were welcomed as they 


the study less irksome to the youthful mind. ‘The work has not yet been i! appeared with much enthusiasm, and must have felt that they were sur- 
publisbed on this side the water, but from the introduction we infer that | rounded by bosts of friends. 


the author has succeeded in part in his desire of carrying the spirit of fun | Mr. Vaudenhotf pezsonated Master Walter, and in our judgement en- 


into this dry and forbidding subject. However, we imagine it will hardly t tirely surpassed all others whoin we have evcr seen in this character. It 
become standard authority with the “ masters,” whatever may be thought | was a quict—geutlemanly, dignified performance, affording a calm and 


of it by the “juveniles.” We hasten to make two extracis from the 
Introduction, 

“The truth is, that people aro tired of crying, and find i} much more 
ngrecable to laugh. ‘The sublime is out of fashion ; the ridiculous is in 
vogue. A turn-up nose is now a more interesting object than a turn-down 


collar; and if it should be urged that the flowing locks of our young men | 


are iudicative of sentimentality by their length, let it be remembered that 
they ara in general quite unaccompanied by a corresponding quality vf 
face. [thas been said that the schoolmaster is abroad :—trve; but he is 
walking arm in arm with the Merry-Andrew ; and the members, presidents, 
end secretaries of the mechanics’ institutions, and asseciations for the ad- 
vancement of everything, follow in his train. Nothing can be taught that 
is not palatable, aud nothing is now palatable but what is funny.” 

Of Latin there are three kinds: Latin Proper, or good Latin ; Dog 
Latin; and Thieves’ Latin. Latin proper, or good Latin, is the language 
which was spoken by the ancient Romans. s th 
which boys compose their first verses and themes, and which is Occasion- 
ally employed at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, but much 
mnore frequently at Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. It inelues Me:i- 
cal Latin, and Law Latin; though these, to the unlearned, generally ap- 
pear Greek. Mens tuus ego—mind your cye. Illic vadis cum oculo tuo 
ex—there you go with your eye out. Quomodo est mater tua ?!—how’s 
your mother? Fiat haustus ter die capiendus—let a draught be made, to 
be taken three times a day. Bona et catalla—gouds and chattels—are 
examples.” 

er 


Duns.—Should any reader of our sheet have ever been annoyed with 


ao unreasonable a requogt as to be asked to pay for “ money had end re- 


og Latin is the Latm in| 


| tranquil back ground, admirably designed to relieve the spirit-stirring dis- 
i play of passion manifested by the unsophisticated Julia, It would give 
H us much pleasure to fee! ourselves justified in pronouncing equal praise on 
| the performance of Miss Vandenhoff, in whose success we have ever taken 
deep interest, and whose natural gifts, with judicious culture, qualify her 
lito reach the highest rank in her profession. We have seen her often, 
li and again and again recorded our admiration of her talents and her 
lacting. Yet we claim to be consistent when we find faylt with her 
|| personation of Julia at the Park, though we bestowed almost un- 
i measured encomiums upon the performance on seeing it at the National. 
\ The fact is, it was quite another character as played en Monday night, and 
| by no means improved by the transformation, 

A larger house—~—a new andicnco, and a strange company, no doubt 
| had a tendency to disconcert the mind of one so young, and to embarrass 
her acting, but with all duc allowance for these influences, we are still of 
opinion that she fell far short of herself on the night of her debut at the 
Park. There was wanting a certain lady-like repose and case of acting 
that marred the beauty of her best scenes. Then there was the more 
palpable error of extravagant fury—almost ferecity of demeanour, and 
terrific explosions of voico at every point of consequence, which were 
neither natural nor in good taste, nor in harmony with the general cha- 
racteristics of the high-souled maiden she desired to portray. Julia’s 
earnestness, and uticr auguish of heart do not require any thing of this 
kind to impress the spectator with the reslity of her woe, apd her dis- 
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traction at the prospect of an ill- assorted marriage. The re should have 
been firmness and decision, backed by a degree of impetuous passion, yet 
tempered by all the conventional proprieties of polished life. Wer deep 
respect and strong confidence in Master Walter should appear most evi- 
dent, in her appeal to his superior judgment and power, to avert the 


approaching nuptials, and all her wild earnestness of manner should seem | 


to spring from that delicate moral sense, which his instructions had tm- 
planted in her mind. Nothing like defiance, nor rebuke, nor taunt, should 
be discovered. ‘The great beauty of Julia's character consists in the clear- 
ness of her moral visionshe sees on what a precipice she is standing— | 
not that her happiness will be wrecked, but her sense of virtue will be | 
warped—this startles her and wrings her soul with anguish. Now any 


style of acting, that fails to sustain this intellectual and moral feature of | 


her character, must necessarily reduce the personation to a simple ex- 
hibition of a pouting school girl, angry with her guardian for urging an un- | 
acceptable match, and frantic that she cannot marry the man of her coice. 
We submit the question, was this all Knowles intended his Julia should ex- 
hibit ? 

We should not deem the subject worthy a moment's discussion, did we 
not entertain great admiration for Miss V.’s natural powers, which seem 
to us capable of being matured into the highest order of talent. Besides, 
she enjoys the advantage of the cuunsel and instruction of her experienced 


father, and therefore it is that we were perfectly astonished, that, with all | 


her capacity, and his judgment to correct and suggest, Miss V. should | 
have so far failed ina part, which it is evident to us, she possesses the power 


to play most perfectly. Had we time, we could point out many errors | 
that a less tempestuous style would instantly correct—but it would be an | 


ungrateful task, and therefore we will merely allude to the prime cause of || 
her over acting on this oceasion. After the simple and quict scenes in 
the first act, Miss V. at once assumed the tragic style in the second act, 
and to such a height did she carry her minutest points, that she left no 
room to go beyond them in the succeeding portions of the play, without | 
o’erstepping the modesty of nature, and outraging the proprieties even of | 
stage-allowed extravagance. 
On Tuesday, the Stranger was well enacted, the sympathy excited by 


the pathos in the fifth act leaving scarcely a dry eye in the house. On |) 


Wednesday evening, the Hunchback was repeated to a very moderate 
house, which we much regretted, for so great was the improvement in 
Miss V.'s Julia that we could have wished that all who saw her first per- 
sonation, might witness the power which a more chastened style exercised || 
over a delighted auditory. Still there is room for improvement : the per- 
sonation is yet too vehement and impetuous, which we hope the diserimi- 
nation of both father and daughter will discover, and apply the remedy 
they know so well how to use. 


The great triumph of the weck was reserved fur Thursday night, when | 


Mr. Bulwer’s drama of Richelieu was produced, in a style of magniti- 
cence, superior to what we have scen at the Park for many long months. 
Most of the scenery is new and elaborately finished, giving interior views 


of great splendour. Indeed, in all the appointments of the stage, there 





was every thing to ad:nirve. Satisfied as we were with the superb getting 
up of the piece, we were still more so with the mauner in which its prin- 


cipal characters were performed. The Cardinal of Mr Vandenhoff isa 
| 


most sterling personation. There was an evenness and truil-':ke pore | 


traiture of character preserved throughout, that told well upon one of the 
largest houses of the season. Miss Vandenhofl’s Julie de Morcemar far 
surpassed that of any lady who has yet attempted it on our boards: in- 
deed, we never expect to see it as well played. It seems peculierly suit- 


' 


ed to her style and voice. Such are the straits into which the vil 





the court have plunged her, and so nearly docs she become « saciilice to 
the arts of the conspirators, that it would be almost imp ssib'e to overact | 
the more passionate portions. Here, then, the effect of Miss V.’s acting 
was electrical, and the great applause bestowed on those startling points, 
evinced how fully her just conception and faultless execution were appre- 
ciated. 

We intended to have alladed to the acting in the less important charac- || 
ters of this most beautiful play—but as we hope to see it again and again, 
we must reserve our notice of it till next week. In conclusion, we 
congratulate the management on the success that has attended the pro- 
duction of a play got up at great expense, and requiring a host of good 
actors to give it effect. 





Tue Noata Amentcan Review.—We are indebted to the Messrs. 
Carville & Co. for an early opportunity of reading the Janaary number of || 
this really magnificent Review. It contains more than three hundred pa 


ges, beautifully printed, on fine paper, giving to the number reat air of a! 
splendid volume. On opening its leaves we are at once struck with the at- | 
tractive table of contents, and hurry to devour up the fresh and instructive || 


articles. We lay down this Review fully impresse! with the conviction | 
that for liberality of sentiment—elegant scholarship—profound knowledge, 


ilanies of || 


evitical analysis, and variety of interesting subjects, we have nevcr 
seen this number surpassed by any single number of any Review, native 
vr foreign. But for the crowded state of our columns this week, we should 
avail ourselves of its rich stores and transfer a few gems to oursheet. We 
may do it hereafter. 








| 
i 
| ENGLISH THEATRICALS. 
At the Adelphi, the pomp of chivalry is now superadded to the pride of 
burglary : the clank of armour echoes the clink of fetters ; and the bray of 
|| trumpets, heralding the triumphant entrance of the Admirable Crichton 
‘and Henry Quatre to the Louvre, succeeds to the roar of the mob cele- 
‘brating the triumphal exit of Jack Sheppard and Jonathan Wild at the 
‘Old Bailey. The career of the accomplished scholar and soldier is by no 
means so prominently set forth as the exploits of the finished house and 
prison breaker; the adventures of the gallant Scot being condensed, the 
|| better to enable them to bear the w eight of armour with which they are 
‘burdened. Yates, with his usual tact and dexterity, has contriv ed to 
cram the chivalric splendours of the Eglintoun Tournament on to the 
|| Adelphi stage ; and by roofing in the orchestra he gives the pit a closer 
| view of the procession than the dripping spectators in Ayrshire enjoyed.— 
\| Nor ” these mere tinsel imitations of the gorgeous trappings; Yates 
vouches them to be the identical paraphernalia so well soaked at Eglinu- 
toun. The armour and weapons, the emblazoned costumes and gilded 
coronets, are supplied by Messrs. Pratt from their “armoury” in Bond 
Street; Mr. Phillips also contributing the “six splendid chandeliers of 
| turquoise and gold” that illuminated the banqueting-room at Eglin:oun 
/Castle. Certainly the broad flat yellow caps of the men-at-arms—albeit 
| their recent saturation gave them a limp and pancaky aspec t—and the ap- 
pointments generally have a more veritable ‘ middle-age ” look than the 
| ordinary theatrical versions of tnese costumes; and Yates as Henri 
Quatre, attiied in the actual dress worn by the “ King of the Tourna- 
/ment,”’ with his barbed chin and lofty port, looked as many inches of a 
| king as the immortal Elliston, when he personated George the Fourth, and 
il addressed the audience as “ my people.” Of the reality and ponderosity 
'|of the armour, the porters cased therein gave more evident proof than 
|| was desirable ; for they tread as gingerly as did the elephant when he 
| picked his way over his tena ‘keeper, and_ literally staggered under 
their loads of polished steel; this created a laugh among the irreverent 
| portion of the audience, an indecorum that was “resented by a grave look 
| from the Majesty of France. But so prone were the lookers-on to levity, 
|| that loud laughter broke forth from the occupants of a private box in the 
middle of a tender scene between Chrichton ard his inamorata the 

* Queen of Beauty ;” the téte-a-tete of the lovers being involuntarily pro- 
l' longed by the tresses of the lady becoming entangled in the head-gear of 
|| her preserver: this ill-timed risibility was promptly silenced, however, by 
a ‘‘speech from the throne.” 

We have been guilty of a strange omission in not having given the tie 

of this ‘grand chivalric drama,” and some particulars of the story; i's 
| appellation in the billsis The Knight of the Dragon and the Queen of 
| Beauty; but for the details of the plot were are really ataloss The 
{incidents followed cach other with such rapidity, and the parts did so 
little towards accounting for their actions, that the whole seemed a 
game of surprises ; reminding one of the summary doings in those abridg- 
i|ments of tragedy provided for the impatient playgoers who patronize the 
| perambulatory stage. Not that the actors said too little—quite the re- 
j| Verse ; for what they had to say mute gestures might have well sufficed. 
|| Really it were advisable to make the action of these opastecios wholly 
panto: pe c. 

Mr. Lyon flourishes the blade of Crichton as expertly as the bedge on 
of Wild, Mrs. Fosbroke fills the royal robes of Catherine de Medicis as 
amply as she does the grogram gown of Mrs. Wood ; and Miss Alison's 
plump person and doll-like demeanour become the Queenof Henrie 
Quatre as well as the mistress of Jack Sheppard. Mr. Wright, as the 
|| Jester, is very quaint and comical. indeed the humour of his acting far 
|, exceeds the wit he has to utter: he piays with his bauble in the true spirit 
i, of fooling. ‘The final tableau, where the Queen of Beauty and her cham- 
pion enter on horseback, and the glories of chivalry are piled up like a 
{i 


| 


| 


ice 


| 


|; side-board of plate and set off by ablaze of blue light, is a splendid show. 

' The Adelphi stage, mu/tum in parvo though it is, cannot find room for the 
| ‘passage of arms ’’—unless the wicker-steeds were called in requisition ; 
|| but this staircase of arms isa very efficient substitute ; and the rush of the 
| crowd to the barriers of the pit-e atranee sup] plies all that i is wanting tothe 
| sucecss of this meritorious etlort to please. 


! LONDON THEATRICALS. 
i Dec. 7th. 
\ This week has presented the curious sight of a Great Theatre support- 
ed by two little girls ; the attraction of two magnets on alternate nights 
| drawing the electrie current of popularity to Dr ury Lane, sustaining the 
| fortunes of the lessee, and holding the fate of the season in suspe nse.— 
|| low long the magnetic forees will prevail, remains to be seen ; and may 
possibly depe nd upon the number of sparks clicited. These twin load- 
i stars of Drury’s s destiny are Miss Delcy, the new Cindcrella—who essays 
the part of Agatha in Der Frieschutz next week—and Miss Emmeline 
Montague, the new Juliet, who made her debat on Monday. Miss E. 
Montague is yor ng, pretty, engaging, and promising, like Miss Delcy, 
and displayed a similar degrce of unass uming ease and modest sel f-posses- 
sion ; and she also is a pupil of her father, and as apt a one as Miss Del- 
y. It is no disparagement of the ability of even a clever young lady to 
I pronounce her incompetent to play suc h acharacter as Julvet, especially 
as her talent seems to lie in comedy rather than in tragedy: safficient 
praise it is that she spoke the dialogue with distinct enunciation and pro- 
|| priety of emphasis, giving the love-scenes in the balcony with a frank, in- 
| nocent earnestness, that charmed by its naivete. In the after scenes, her 
utter want of physical power to express tragic emotion may well leave the 
ques stion as to her sensibility in abeyance ; it was hardly tobe expected 
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she should appear any thing but an automaton where passionate energy | mentioned in the subjoined list of “ bespeaks” have been already “ re- 
is required. || hearsed :”— , 
On the first night the juvenile Juliet had the disadvantage of being) Lord Melbourne —The Cabinet, and Turn Out. 
linked with a Romeo such as the stage has not witnessed since Romeo!) Lord J. Russell—The ‘Tempest, and Kallang no Murder. 
Coates trod the boards ; but Mr. Maddocks did not crown the merriment | Lord Nermanby—All in the Wrong, and Hit or Miss. 
by coming forward at the call of the audience to “die again.” In his} Lord Minto—The English Fleet, and Wreck Ashore. 
most solemn strut he stalked as if treading on springs, but when excited | Lord Palmerston—Comedy of Errors, and Our Way in France. 


he literally pranced about the stage; and to express the alacrity of the | Lord Morpeth—Measure for Measure, and Pat’s Vagaries. 
ardent lover, he rushed off with a motion of his arms appropriate to flying Lord Brougham—The Inconstant, and Returned Killed. 
through the air: portentous was his mouthing of level passages, and in| Lord Durham—The Revenge, and Mischief-Making. 

the passionate vehemence he ranted like a Bedlamite; the charging atti- | Lord Glenelg—Mistakes of a Night, aud The Sleep Walker. 
tude he threw himself into when he breaks open the tomb with the crow- || Mr. O'Connell—The Rent Day, and Raising the Wind. 

bar, produced a roar of laughter, which his death-throes redoubled. Poor Mr. Hume—The Bashfal Man, and Fish Out of Water. 


| 

. vc I } rc ; , | . : . ’ : 
Mr. Maddocks! his pranks were amusing while they lasted ; and now he Mr. S. Rice—Fortune’s Frolic, and the Peer and the Parvenu. 
| 





is gone, his fate may be a warning to other players who mistake pompous Mr. D. W. Harvey—The Hypocrite and a New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

extravagance and stage-trick for impressive acting, and succeed in impo- || Baroness Lehzen—The Ducnna, and Taming of the Shrew. 

sing on the public by merely avoiding a too ludicrous excess of gesticu,| Prince Albert—The Way to Get Married, and the Youthful Queen.—- 
lation. |, Sheffield Iris. —— 

oe - | M. Odillon Barrot has been gaining great forensic success at the Royal 

i Court of Orleans—one equally gratifying to his political and private 

jlunderings by the Wan. friends. A father and his children had a lawsuit pending between them 

~ a -“ ps — of ave value. Their clhime were oe to a her. 

Neniicd ; ; After ineffectual attempts to reconcile the parties, the day arrived when 

Tue Dcxe anv THE Eart.—When the Duke of Sussex was making the cause must be cae M. Odillon ha spoke for the father in a 

his progress through the town, there was cousiderable curiosity to get a speech of matchless eloquence, and of great moral force and dignity. So 

peep at is venerable and good-humour.d countenance ; and at the Cen- great was the eilect produced by this speech on the ehildren and on their 

tral Exchange the press of the people was so great that the police had | Jogal advocates, that he had no sooner concluded than they rose to say 

some difficulty to procure the Dake a convenient entrance. One person, they would leave everything to be settled, and wholly and finally settled 

who very pertinaciously attempted to gain admission at the heels of his | petween them all by M. Burrot. The Royal Court, therefure, pronounced 

Royal Highness, was at Jength thrust back by a policeman, who, placing | judgment by which it was decided that M. Barrot should be the sovercign 

his arm across the individual’s breast, exclaimed—his patience quite ex- judge between them.—Paris Correspondent of the Standard. 


hausted—** Now do keep back, my good fellow!” ‘Oh, certainly,” re- aca 

a | - ; eS af , . . . bic wm 2? . > . 
plied the person in question, but he afterwards managed to * siip in. A Goon Worn ror Lovis Piitirex.—A German paper states, that 
“he policeman learned, scbenquentiy, that the intruder was the Earl of there is living at Dessau an old gardener of the Ducal Court, who, in his 
Darham.—Durham Chronicle, youth, was employed at Versailles, where he was in the habit of present- 





ing his finest fruits to the young prince, now King of the French, and 

Brinpiey, THE Encineer.—Though one of the most successful engi- vho, in thanking him, always addressed him as hisdear cousin. ‘This gar- 
neers of his age, he was so truly illiterate that he is said to have been | dener having a grandson who wished also to be a gardener, recalled to 
scarcely able to read or write. By his unrivalled powers of abstraction mind his illustrious relationship to Louis Philippe, and lately wrote to the 
and of memory, he often execnted his plans without committing them to || K'Ng to entreat him to give a place to his grandson in one of the royal gar- 
paper; and when he was engaged in any difficult or comp!ex undertaking, dens. The king has replied to the old gardener, says the account, in his 
he was in the habit of retiring to bed, where he often remained for two or | OWA hand and in German, beginning lis letter with “M y dear cousin,” 
three days, till he had thoroughly completed his design. So singular, in- and ending with * Your affectionate cousin, Louis Philippe,” informing 
deed, was the structure of his mind, that the spectacle of a play, in Lon- him that he has a place of 2,000f. a-year and a lodging for his grandson. 
don, disturbed to such a degree the balance of its mechanism, that he he old gardener sh ws the letter to everybody who wishes to see it, but 
could not, for some time, resume his usual pursuits.—Edinburgh Re- = it fast Fr both hands lest the precious missive should be lost.— 
view. coe || Galignani’s Messenger — 

Tue Queen's Prars.—The plate at Windsor Castle is kept in a tole- || Te Jews in Russta.—Uitherto the title of citizens of the first class 
rably sized room and an adjoining closet, and is valued at £1,700,000. could not be held by the Jews in Russia. ‘I he Emperor has just issued 
There is one gold service form od by George IV. to dine 130 guests ; some || #4 order to the Minister of the Interior, by which this title may be held by 
pieces were taken from the Spanish Armada, some brought from India, | @?Y Jew who renders himself worthy of it by personal merit, or by any 
Burmal, China, &c.; one vessel belonged to Charles XII. of Sweden, and | €Minent service endered to the state cither in art, science, manufactures, 
another to the King of Ava, a peacock of precious stones, valued at | trade or otherwise. : k 
30,000/.; a tiger’s head (Tippoo’s footstool), with a solid ingot of gold for | Horace Vernet AND Menemer Atr.—Extract of a letter from the 
his tongue, and crystal tecth; numerous and splendidly ornamented gold celebrated painter Horace Vernet, dated Alexandria, Nov 6, 1839 :— 
shields, one made from snaff-boxes, value 8,000 guineas ; and 30 dozen of | “ This morning we were presented to the Pacha. We were introdaced 
plates, which cost 26 guineas each plate. ‘The magniticent silver wine- | to the audience-hall, where the only piece of furniture is a divan, where- 
cooler, made for George I1V., is enclosed with plate glass; its superb |, Upon he sat on his hecls. The Consul detailed our names and profes- 
chasing and other orsamental works occupied two years, and two full- | S!0"s, when the Pacha made us sit down by him, graciously saluting us. 
grown persons may sit in it without inconvenience. We then took cofive, and the conversation began by the medium of his 

interpreter, who, at the same time he spoke to him, drove the flies away. 
, z rhe | The interview lasted above an hour. His Highness gave me_ the most 

Mr. Macreapy anv tue “ Sea Carraty.”—The devotedness of Mr. | fattering reception, and asked me for a picture of the battle of Nezib. I 
Macready to his profession has often been spoken of; and even authors, |! haye received from hit the promise, not only of all the firmans necessary 
who are not in the main a very laudatory race, have often expressed their}! t ensure my safety on the road, but likewise the offer of private letters 
acknowledgments to hin for suggestions which could ouly have emanated’ | go, tho Pachas, with crders to place troops at my disposal in order that I 
from the soundest judgment, assisted by the most vigorous industry. i may secure ly explore all the parts I wish to visit. Mehemet Ali is short ; 
That intense power of application which, if it be not genius itself, is an) his beard is white, his complexion brown, his skin tanned, his eye lively, 
inseparable concomitant of genius, and which is, after all, not only the | his movement prompt, his speech brief, his look witty, and very malicious. 
true test of enthusiasm, but the only security for excellence in any part, He fanwhs outright when he has uttered some sarcasm, an amusement in 
has seldom, if ever, been more strikingly exeimptiied than ina green-rooim || which he frequently indulged in our presence, whenever the convers*- 
anecdote connected with the production of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s } tion turn ed upon politics. However, everything seems settled, and 
new p'ay. When the Sea Captain was put into Mr. Macready’s hands, |! it is considered here positive, that France will uphold the independence 
preparatory to the green-room reading, he immediately set to work with || o¢ jg ry pt. 
his characteristic ardour, and might ve said almost literally to have got the | ~ ear 
whole drama by heart, so perfect was his knowledge of the language, in- || ; ; m) 
cidents, and characters. ‘The cousequence was, that when he came to | THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
read it, he was prepared to act every part as well as his own, and he gave |; The following tribute to this great name is from the “ Philadelphia 
each, and especially that of Sir Maurice Beevor, with such spirit and ef- : _ 
feet, that the manager, and the different performers present, including Mr. 
Strickland, to whom it was assigned, were astonised at the fidelity of the ~~ 
picture. The latter made no secre? of his apprehensious in undertaking | ‘* This great man—not merely great as a soldier—the impetuous, brute 
the difficult task of following out the masterly delineation of Mr. Macrea- || greatness which often belongs illustriously to the sternest savage as well as 
dy; and, by the admission of all partzes, the play was acted, and ably to the best of that flowery chivalry which perished when Charlemagne fell at 
acted, in every individual character, before it was brought forward on the || Fontarabia with all his peerage—but as a statesman, powerful in the Se- 
stage. We think the anecdote worth repeating, not only as a fair tribute | nate as in the ficld—is evidently approaching, if he has not ere this time 
to industry and talent of a very high order, but as an instance of the other | passed, that Great Gate of Time, which, swinging outward, admits the 
attribute with which they must be accompanied, in order to make any | spirit to Eternity. Vhe career of such a man is one possessing more of 
thing like a lasting impression on the world. \| interest and of study, than of imitation. — Rising from a coloneley in In- 

—-— dia toa Dukedom in England ; with the innumerous honours of his coun- 

Turatricats Exrraorpinary.—There being nothing of moment to) try glittering on his breast, with titles enough to make a pampidet of 
enzross the attention of public mea, the Q en's ministers, and other non- | the mer list of them, lie has passed t rough every gra le of humble, pre- 
oflicial personages, during the dull parliameatary recess, a suggestion has || liminarv, distant strnegle, up to the atmosphere of a caressing Court, 
been thrown out, whether in jest or earnest we do not affiria, that their, the mark and chivalrous mirror of nations, Cuivw/y speaking, we regard 
‘hours of idleness” might be agreeably employed in the performance of a) the eminence of Wellington in that regard, as of equal merit with his mi- 
series of theatrical entertainments somewhere in the vierity of Palace.) litary renown. His warlike Despatchos, and Correspondence, especially 
yard—an appropriate and centrical locality —the whole being under the |) from the Peninsula, attest the value of his talents as a literary man, as al- 
sanction and imanagement of the Lord Chancellor. Some of the pieces ! so do many of his parliamentary efforts, quite as convincingly as his mili- 











| Gazette,”’ and we copy it as much for its striking, Germanic style, as for 


the truth of the sentiments which it so cloquently conveys. 
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tary repute is guarantied by the inceptivo strategic and final movement of | gates, or silently seated onthe parapets of the quay. Several patrols were 
Waterloo. He will sink to his last resting-place beneath some long | seen in the meantime moving along the terrace, and two officers of the 
drawn aisle and fretted vault, as a mark and model of his time; a true, || chateau, who appeared to superintend the whole, were walking up and 
stern man ; working out with the due energy while living, whatsoever his || down on the flags. Other individuals, remarkable for their sinister counte- 
hand found to do—and doing it with his might. | uances, were dispersed through the crowd, who stopped with surprise in 

The death of such e man will make a vast sensation in Fuorpe ; and | that sort of ambuscade. The wheels of a heavily loaded cart having sunk 
considering the offeminacy which gallantry of every name will acquire to |! in a hole, the agents immediately congregated around it, and helped to ex- 
itself durmg the reign of a young Quotn, it may now certainly be said | tricate it. Allof a sudden the distant noise of carriages and of the gallup- 
in Burke’s language, that when Wellington shall die, ‘the ago of | ing of cavalry was heard, and shortly afterwards Louis Philippe passed 
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chivalry is gone.’ Tt will be left to France, with her high thoughts of 
honour, her mercurial spirit, and the great example of Napoleon still burn- | 
ing in the hearts of so many,to unfold the next hero, His great pre-| 
sence, a military spirit, still stalke through France, as if hours of dark- | 
ness, and a tocsin isin each one of many a hundred thousand hearts , 
ready to ring out its warning peal, ‘Though he was mortal, 
‘and the breath, 
That flames from the hot forge of Death, 

Blasted his years ;’ 
yet, being dead he still speaketh from his billow-girt isle in the waste of | 
the sea. Though no sound can awaken him again to glory—though he | 
eleeps his last sleep, and has fought his iast best battle, yet his impress— | 
his force—the wide wake of his march through the breasts of an Empire | 





‘by like lightning on his way back from Versailles.” 





THE POLISH LOVERS. 


| 

| 

| BY MISS LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 

| Among the primitive inhabitants of the remote parts of Poland, the 
| great point of emulation with the young men is to be the best marksinen 
(of the district ; for other feats of skill or activity in their simple lives, 
,there is little struggle to obtain pre-eminence : but to attain dexterity 
| with their guns, a vast deal of time, teinper, and powder, are annually 
wasted in every insignificant hamlet. Most nations who possess this cha- 
|Tacteristic are impatient of restraint, but low in the scale of civilization 
| and science. 


must influence still. || Soon after the commencement of winter, it is customary, in the provin- 
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EVERY MAN'S HOUSE HIS CASTLE, 
OR LOUIS PHILIPPE AT HOME, 


The following description of the means taken to preserve the King of 
France froin Personal outrage and his palace from attack, is from the Paris 
Commerce. It possesses an interest superior to that of common Parisian 


_cial towns of Poland, to hold an assemblage of those youths from the sur- 


|,rounding districts who have been noted for their skill in the smaller 
|, communities, to make trial together in difficult mark-shooting—for 
|| which prizes are distributed by the fur-clad ladies of ‘the authorities.” 

i One of these annual meetings, some years sinee, was attended by Ere 
|| mann Salinski, a youth of abéut twenty, the only son of an extensive land- 


| proprietor, and who was admitted, by even his nearest rivals, to be the 


gossip. Lonis Philippe is in more sensos than one a King of the Barri- || best shot in his native village. 
} 


cades. 


The winter had set in early, with unusual severity ; and Ermann, who 


“The service of tho Palace was nover more rigorous than at present at || had several leagues to travel in his sledge, surrounded himself with various 


any former period, or in any other reign. ‘The soldiers themselves are | 
terrified by it. Our readers remember the fate of the poor man who was | 
killed for having too closely approached the gate of the Rue de Rivoli. | 
Ever since, additional precautions have been taken, the military garrison | 
of the Tuileries is obliged to take the same measures, and is as much on 


the qui vive as if it were in presence of the enemy. 


| defences of fur, which he more than shared with a large rough hound at 
_ feet—an animal of such uncouth form that none but a lover's eye could 
| have traced attraction therein, or have seen the necessity of guarding it 
|by a sable pelisse! But Ermann was a lover; the sagacious attached 
Slanth was a love-gilt from Minna Zabinski, the coquettish love of Er- 


‘mann; and thus there is no more to be said respecting deviations froin 


“Two military governors are installed at the Louvre and in the Tuileries | “ plain common sense.” 


respectively. ‘They combine their operations, create, modify, and interpret | 
their consigns, and are able, by their military knowledge, to organize at a 


On arriving at the town, he procecded to the square where the assem- 
| blage was generally held: and here he found everything in animated con- 


moment’s notice a system of defence. i fusion. It had just been proclaimed that, instead of the usual mark-shoot- 


“The arms of the soldiers on duty are every where loaded. 

“The guard is formed of companies of picked men, who are reviawed 
daily, of National Guards and of Zosehy. 

“During the day several distinct secret sets of police keep wateh on 
each other, and are incontinual movement along the lines. ‘This service | 
is even organized amidst the crowd of the public, follows its undulations, | 
and marches and stops with it. Each mouchard, or spy, carries under his | 


coat a belt, in which are slung a brace of pistols and a dagger. The com- | 
rade who relieves him merely makes a sign to him. Agents seated in! 
hackney-coaches are continually reconnoitering the approaches of -tho 
chateau, anda watch, or living telegraph, posted on the top of the roof, 
gives notice of the approach of any thing calculated to disturb the dynas- 
tic order. 

“These precautions are redoubled towards nightfall. Three hundred 
and fifty picked men, supplied by all tho regiments of the garrison, arrive 
at that hour, and take their station under the Pavilion of the Clock. | 

“Rounds and patrols follow each other in rapid succession, and during | 
the night they issue from the Palaco, and are constantly met moving round | 
it, alongthe quays, the Square of Louis XV., the Carrousel, the Rue de | 
Rivoli, and the Rue St Honore. | 

“Independently o these military dispositions, which are supported by 
numerous posts, are other reserves stationed at the Place des Pyramids | 
and at the Ministry of Finance ; the battalion of infantry quartered in onc 
of the wings of the Palace, and the cavalry barrack on the Quai d’Orsay ; 
those reserves, placed within short distanees of each other, constitute an 
effective force of between 3,000 and 4,000 men, which may be turned cut 
and concentrated at the Palace in the course of four or five minutes. 

“The parapets, bridges, railings, and gates, are well guarded. The 
{internal defensive measures are still more formidabie. A ditch limits the 
garden; the area of the gate of the Pavillon de l’Horloge has been raised 
in order to render its approach the more difficult ; the chimnies have been 
secured by iron bars across them ; double doors of solid oak, and turning 
easily on enormous copper hinges, are petard (or bomb) proof; the cellars 
aud subterrancous passages are guarded in such a manner, that any at- 
tempt to undermine the palace would prove abortive; and certain cabinets, 
which are as strong as casements, are traversed by a small winding stair- 
case, extending from the cellar to the roof; 150 servants, officers, and 
sergeants of experienced courage, dressed during the day-time in a hand- 
some uniform, throw it off at night. Each buckles round his waist a belt 
filled with cartridges, is armed to the teeth, and keeps watch in the long 
galleries of that sombre abode. i 

“ Thus the palace is secure, on the one hand against all attemps from 
abroad, and in the interior against a military movement of the troops on du- 
ty. Police agents watch the patrols, and the Jatrer the sentinels. Troops 
of the line, with loaded arms, are mixed up with tho National Guards, who 
do not possoss a grain of gunpowder, and withio the precinct ef the palace 
the household of Louis Pippo performs a secret aud distinct service quite 
apatt from the rest. 

“One of our friends passed on Saturday }+st at the debouche of the Pont 
Royal, about half-past six o'clock in the evening, sad remarked with as- 
tonishment that all the avenues leading to that point were occupied by sev- 
eral brigades of town sergeants, whilst others of that force were posted 
bebind the palisades erected around the works for repair of the bridge. 
Thoge wen compunicated with kpote of police agente siendag near the 


||ing, there was to be a wolf-hunt in the forest at some distance ; the early 


severity of the winter had forced the wolves to approach the town, and 
they had committed great devastation on the surrounding farms, escaping, 
ere morning, to the forest; the prizes, therefore, would be awarded ta 
those most skilful in destroying the depredators. 

This exchange from mechanical to animated sport excited the spirits of 
\the young 1nen, who set forth in a gallant band; and they did not return 


|from their fatiguing chase until the red glow of sunset lighted up the 


savage trophies of their success, which they bore in triumph to the square, 
where the prizes were to be awarded. 

This had been no ordinary day for the young Ermann; during the morn- 
ing he had conversed some time with Minna, and she had made one of 
her capricious decisions, as to visiting his mother’s house for a week, de- 
pendant on Ermann bearing away the third prize. The prospect of suc- 


|| cess was not very flattering, as he had to contend against so many more 


practised marksmen than himself. But almost every one has, at some 
| time in his life, a brief inspiration through powerful feeling, which makes 


|men “surpass themselves ;” and to which they afterwards look back, 


with calm wonder, at the sudden power they momentarily commanded ! 
Ermann felt that the time of his marriage would be decided if the coqnet- 
tish Minna were once under his mother’s roof; and, with this inspiration, 
he did wonders in the field and forest. Heedless of danger, he and the 
rough dog were ever pressing foremost; and, after each volley fired at 
the retreating pack of wolves, Ermann’s gun was loaded again with 
magic promptitude, and one of the savages generally brought down. 

When the band returned to the square, and the trephies were examin- 
ed, Ermann’s success excceded Minna’s stipulation, for the second priza 
was his reward: and he drove away in his sledge amidst the cordial and 
prolonged cheers of his companions. 

The evening was grey and chill: Ermann, now that the excitement was 
over, felt the exhaustion consequent on his over-exertion ; the poor deg 
had not escaped unharmed from the dying throes of the wolves, and he 
lay stiff and weary at his master’s feet: even the gaily-caparisoned horse 
shewed indications of fatigue from the additional distance he had been 
driven to the forest; so the trio pursued their weary way very differently 
from the spirit of the morning. 

About two leagues from the town, Ermann heard the merry tinkling of 
sledge-bells coming after him in the solitary forest-road whichiled towards 
his home: the now arrival drew up beside him, and he was greeted by the 
gay voice of Stanislaus Zabinski, the brother of Minna. 

“Hilloa, Ermann! stop that runaway stecd of yours: though, poor 
tired wretch, if you stop him, perhaps he will never be able to move 
ogee ; what a stupid-looking trio, man, horse, and dog’! Had you good 
sport ?”” 

, Ermann held up his prize, asking why Stanislaus had not attended the 
hunt. 

“Oh! the old cause—a woman ;—those women make me a slave, a 
vietim !” laughed the handsome Pole. “Here’s my great aunt, Frosh- 
kin, (vow asleep beside me, and she's also deaf as these pine-trecs,) 
she wanted to see the assembly, and the shooting, and afterwards to 
visit her old friend, your mother; and she has detained me, driving her 
all day.”’ 

*‘T have heard my mother speak of her, and I shall be delighted to 
have her society,” returned the lover, speaking of the deaf old laty, but 
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thinking of the grand-niece, who was doubtless to fol 
ronage. 

“Then your ‘delight’ shall begin from this moment!” said the gay 
Stanislaus; “‘you shall drive her the rest of the leagues to your house, 
for I promised to be home to-night, and even now it is rather late to be 
out alone, though I hope your shooting has scared the wolves back to their 
summer abodes !” 

So saying, he jumped from the sledge, (before Ermann could plead for 
his tired horse,) and, rousing the slumbering old lady with a shout which 
would have wakened the Seven Sleepers, he lifted her shapeless, fur- 
wrapped form into Ermann’s sledge ; then, bounding into his own, he 
drove off at full speed, making the woods echo with his merry song. 


low ender her cha- 


Ermann, in spite of his fatigue, felt true love’s prejudice in favour of | 


any one connected with the beloved object: therefore he sedulously en- 
deavoured to accommodate his companion; but his courteous actions and 
remarks were unnoticed by the taciturn lady, who did not even answer the 
caresses of the poor Slanth, although he seemed to forget his fatigues in 
welcoming her. 

The weary sportsman soon relinquished the ungracious task, and be- 
came absorbed in a love-reverie, from which he was only roused by the 
branch of a tree having fallen so low across the narrow road that he could 
not drive under it without danger. 
his companion was caught by a bough, thrown back, and thus displayed 
the youthful complexion and glossy hair of Minna Zabinski. 

“Always plotting against me, Minna!” said the delighted youth : 
“ why might I not have known who was my companion ?’ ; 

‘So you should, had you only gained the third prize, as I desired you,” 
replied she, laughing: “but you were too vain of your superior success 
fur me to give you farther grounds for vanity. But see, Ermann, we 
have reached the foot of the hill; help me from the sledge, and we wili 
walk up, in order to relieve the poor tired horse: and Slanth! dear Slanth, 


too, shall stretch his limbs beside the mistress who, Ae had discernment 


enough to know, was not her grand-aunt !” 


The youthful lovers, arm-in-arm, ascended the long acclivity slowly, 
but unmindful of the flight of time, which seemed to them to have been 
but a moment and yeta whole existence. The cold moonlight threw their 
well-defined shadows on the snow as they re-entered the sledge, with still 
two leagues of theirjourney to perform. Ermann, having assiduously en- 
veloped Minna from the piercing air on the height, prepared to proceed 
homewards, when he missed Slanth from his customary position in the 
sledge. He turned sharply to call his lagging favourite, and perceived 
him, with bristling hair and gleamipg eyes, which indicated too surely the 
approach of an enemy, glaring down the steep they had recently ascend- 
ed. The youthful lover anxiously followed the gaze ; and, in their late 
path, distinctly shewn by the clear moorlight, he saw three large wolves, 
quickly tracking the fresh footsteps ! 

Ermann felt that, with the precious charge beside him, he must not 
risk an encounter against such fearful odds. His sole chance was in 
flight, although, when he thought of the distance to the village, and saw 
the exhausted condition of the horse, his heart grew faint However, he 
stooped eagerly for the excited Slanth, lashed the horse to his utmost 
speed, and soon seemed to distance all pursuit. 

Thus they continued to descend the hill with great rapidity: but, on 
reaching level ground, again the panting horse shewed symptoms of dis- 
tress. Minna, who did not comprehend Ermann’s strange proceeding, 
after vainly remonstrating with him, had placed her hand on the reins,— 
when the wolves, having reached the brow of the hill, caught sight of the 
objects which they had tracked, and their discordant how! soon enlighten- 
ed the helpless girl as to the cause of her lover's haste. 

The famishing animals, scared from their late haunts, redoubled their 
ardour of pursuit on seeing the sledge ; their galloping fect resounded on 
the hard road, closer and closer. Ermann felt that flight was no longer 
security ; he seized the rifle which had done such good service in the morn- 
ing, with the faint hope that, if he should dispatch one savage, the 
others might forego the pursuit in order to prey on him. The rifle 
proved unloaded ; and then the dreadful recollection flashed on Ermann, 
that he had exhausted the very last charge of his ammunition in the day’s 
sport. 

yo of the wolves had now reached the carriage, which he passed, and 
evidently meant to spring on the horse. This would expose the travel 
lers to instant death; and the frantic Ermann, seeing another monster 


gaining the side where Minna sat, seized, as his ouly resource, the faith- 


ful hound, and cast him forth to encounter the terrible foes, of whom, in a 
minute, he must become a vietim ! 

The sagacious horse, now tremblingly aware of the dangers which be- 
set him, strained his panting frame for a fresh effort—without guidance 
from his master, who remained powcrless, as though overwhelmed by bis 
own deed, in sacrificing the attached companion who had so often defend- 
ed hiin. Minna was also motionless, through fear and horror. 

The pursuit of the wolves wes checked ; the weary horse once more 
relaxed his speed; and Ermann uttered aloud a pious thanksgiving for 
their safety. Short was their respite: the rectuited savages soon renew- 
ed their chase with redoubled vigour, and again their galloping fect sound- 
ed close to the sledge. A shriek from Minna made the startled Er- 
mann turn his averted gaze—to behold her in the grasp of one of the 
mnste 8 . : 

Maddened by the sight, the youth sprang at its throat with so fierce a 
grasp that it was forced to relinguish its hold on Minna. The eye-balls 
rolled with green light ; the hot broath came with difficulty over the pro- 
truding tongue ; and Ermann had almost conquered the brute which he 
pressed against the back of the sledge: but he had two other foes, who 
sprang on him, and, with a deadly seizure, pulled him from the vehicle. 
Minna saw no more. 

x * * * 

The servaits belonging to Ermann’s father were surprised by the sound 
of sledge-bells at night in the court before the house; for their young 
master had expressed gn intention of remaining in the town until the fel- 
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In hastily removing it, the fur hood of 
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i lowing morning. They went forth cheerfully to welcome their unexpect- 
'ed arrival, and there beheld a wretched exbausted horse, fallen in the har- 
ness of an apparently empty sledge. On removing the sable pelisse in 
the latter, they discovered the motionless form of Minna Zabinski. Dur- 
ing the,day she recovered from the heavy swoon ; but all remembrance was 
gone; nor was it until night came, and the cold beams of moonlight 
brought back the late scene of horror which she had witnessed by its 
beams, that the agonizing recollections returned with fearful clearness; 
and ere the morning she had expired. ‘ 


SS 


MR. BULWER AND HIS CRITICS. 
From the London Spectator. 


Sir Eowarp Lytton Buuwsr has been led into the most injudicions 
proceeding. By way of ‘ Preface to the Fourth Edition of the Sea Cap- 
| tain,” he has ventured on a critique on his own play, in which, though he 
is * sensible of the many faults and deficiencies,” he finds so many excuses 
|| for them, and moreover takes occasion to develope so many unlooked for 
and surprising beauties, that tho work almost derives a pew interest for the 
public from the knowledge of the gratification the author himself derives 
from it. The experiment, however, has been tried before, and has always 
failed ; and we wonder at a man of so much literary experience as Sir Ed- 
ward having recourse to it—he must have gathered, before this time, that 
it never answers for a poct to play Longinus to his own Iliad. Sir Ed- 
ward’s critical preface, or prefatory critique, will, we fear, only rebound in- 
effectual from those hard hearts at which it appears to have been aimed— 
the hearts of the reviewers—softening or converting none. How many 
such hard hearts there were, we knew not, indeed, till we read this preface ; 
nor, speaking of hearts, had we any idea that Sir Edward’s was so com- 
pletely of the tender or sensitive sort, that he “took” things so much to it. 
We certainly learn several things from this preface. Amongst others it 
may be mentioned, that there is an extensive and regularly organized con- 
spiracy in London, composed of “ the general contributers to the periodical 
press” —something on the Monmouthshire model—whose vow in heaven is 
“to cavil, to distort, to misrepresent, and, in fine, if possible, to ran down” 
the author of Pelham! This secret combination, long cxisting, could not 
but terminate in the late riots—the general attacks onthe late Sea Cap- 
tain; and—what we learn, s may be supposed, with still greater concern 
—we, it seems, oh reader ! are in a manner the Frost of these same riots, 
the evil-minded ring-leaders and prime agents of the sedition! We stand 
foremost amongst the unfortunates impeached by the Captain at the bar of 
public opinion. 

To speak seriously of Sir Edward Bulwer’s ill-judged preface, we must 
say we sincerely regret that he should have written it ; for, while it cannot 
alter anybody's opinion of the play, it may alter, in some unfavourable man- 
ner, the previous estimate of the writer's judgment and good sense. If 
Sir Epwarp really conceives “ the general contributors to the periodical 
press” to be animated towards him with feelings of hostility, we cannot 
but pity so absurd a delusion: if the observation, however, is a hasty ef- 
fusion of temper, then we must equally regret that a trifling diminution of 
the usual encomiuins lavished by the press on the productions of Sir Ene 
ward's pen—a diminution compelled by truth, and found unavoidable even 
by his thoroughgoing admirers—should be able to make this visible inroad 
on his peace of mind. We have many sympathies with the author of 
“ Eugene Aram,” “ Paul Clifford,” &e., and would not for the world 
head a conspiracy against so talented a writer; but the Sea Captain is 
really not a good play, that is the truth, and no prefaces to fourth edi- 
tions can make it good. The piece acts well, Sir Eowarp reminds us; 
and, ‘* when it is considered how very rarely it has happened in the his- 
tory of our dramatic literature that good acting plays have been produced, 
except by those who have been actors themselves or formed their habits 
of literature, almost of life, behind the scenes,” then Sir Epwarp thinks 
he “ might have looked fora criticism more generous, and less exacting 
and rigorous than that with which the attempts of an author, accustomed 
to another class of composition, bave beén received by a large proportion 
of the periodical press.’’ With all tenderness be it said—this won’t do. 
Fallcredit has at all times been given to Sir Enwaxp Butwer by his 
critics in the press for the ability he has shown in adapting himself to the 
necessities of a new style of composition ; sothat the versatility for which 
he challenges applause cannot be said to have been andurnaed or forcet. 
ten. The public, whose spoilt child he is, has in one way or another ex- 
pressed its due astonishment that a writer inured to the narrative style, 
and with no previous experience of stage matters, should have “ changed 
his hand ” with so much facility, as to have produced plays not only free 
jrom the defeets of action usual in the first attempts of literary men at dra4 
matic composition, but particularly, even fulsumely, abounding in stage- 
tricks, claptrap situations, and those telling expedients and resources 
generally employed by practised playwrights, but which novices seldom 
take to at first. We, for our parts, have not been surprised at this in Siz 
Evowarp Butwer, who, we always thonght, had a something theatrical 
in him, and more of art than nature in his composition ; and it is for this 
reason that we sincerely think him a good writer of melodrame, though we 
must continue to doubt his higher dramatic claims. 

In short, Sir Epwarp’s only suceessful “ appeal” will be to his own 
intellectual resources ; which will, we doubt not, soon enable him to give 
the public a better and truthfuller drama than the Sea Captain. 'The 
said Sea Captain, in the mean time, only loses his labor in hoisting these 
signals of distress; for we suspect thst no one will come to his assistance, 
and that he must sooner or later go to the bottom. Violet, after uttcring 
a poetical sentiment, exclaims, 

“* There spoke my fancy, not my heart ;” 


and this appears to us to describe the very fault that Sir Epwarp himself 
has committed throughout this play—it is the offspring of his fancy, not of 
his heart. Sir Epwarv cxpresses a hope that he * may ultimately do 
better." We respond to that sentiment in all sincerity. We are also 
persaaded that he can and will do better—much better; but then, % won't 
be by writing frotful repliee to yret and candid eriticiom. 
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THE FRENCH EDITION OF THE LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON. : , : ; hss 
ee é : 5 a eo. ae % practples and fundamental conditions of 
M. Guizot has announced the compiction of four volumes of the Life, vernment Ol any sort, bat one worthy of its mivsion and its aim. ‘There 
Corresponde:.ce, aud Writings of Washington, and has offered them to his | 1s uot in tue Constitution of the United States a single element of order, 
countrymen, with an introduction written by himself. The European Cor- | S'7ength, duration, which he did not powertully contribute to introduce and 
establish there. Perhaps he thought the monarchical preferable to the re- 
| publican form; perhaps he sometimes had misgivings of the experiment 
, made in his country ; perhaps, also, swayed by his vivid imagination and 
cleverest things we have read for along time. ‘* Distance lends enchant- | the logical vehemence of bis conception, he was sometimes exclusive in 
ment,” says the poet; but it does more—it seems to clear the intellect of | his views and inordinate in lis deductions; but, being of a character as 
lofty as his intellect, he served the republic loyally, and laboured, not to 
4 amy weaken; but to found it in the best manner. as rivilege of his 
jects, and presents a clear and defined outline to the eye of a foreigner | a. in the best manner. It was the privileg : 
hich j ge thet ° superior discerument to see that, naturally, and by the essential law of 
which is denied to the native. The following extract will illustrate our things, power belongs on high; that its place is at the head of society.; 
meaning, and show with what attention and profit M. Guizot has studied | that it should be constituted accordingly ; and that every system, every 
the character of the Father of our Country, and with what striking fidelity | eflort to the contrary, begets, sooner or later, trouble and weakness in the 
bosom of society itself.—He erred, indeed, in adhering too closely—with 
a persistence superstitious as it were, and somewhat arrogant—to the pre- 
_ ccdents and traits of the British Constitution ; in conceding equal author- 
; | See. ity to what was good and bad, principle or abuse in the Constitution ; in 
it was in the midst of this community,thus influenced and agitated, | not allowing enough of salutary character and bold confidence to the va- 
that Washington, without ambition, with illusion, from a sense of duty | riety of political forms, tothe flexibility of humansociety. There are con- 
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upright, sincere, impassioned, able, the real- heads of the: two parties. 
' Hamilton 1s entitled to be classed with the men who have best understood 


f covernment—not co- 


respondent of the National Iutelligencer has made some very spirited and 
free translations from this Introduction, which strike us as among the 


those cobwebs of prejudice and party spirit which hang over most sub- 


he has sketched the individuals who composed the cabinet of that illus- 
rious man :— ; 


g P . id} »j ot! I ince Ne Rhes 2 “i : : : . ° % P ° 
rather than taste, and confiding more in truth than counting upou success, |; junctures at which political genius consists in not fearing what is new—in 
undertook to found, in fact, a Government decreed by a Constitution just || respecting what is eternal. 
born. He took power, possessed of a personal influence immense, recog- || ‘he Democratic party—not such democracy as the turbulent and vul- 


nised, accepted even by his adversaries. But itis he himself who uttcred | gar of ancient times or the middle ages, but belonging to the greet 
this profound phrase—* Influence is not goverument.” In the strife of | modern democracy—has had no more faithful and eminent representative 
parties, he occupied himself little with what related to the organization of || than Jefferson. I may depict him as an ardent friend of liberty, human- 
the social state, which involves obscure and recondite questions, clearly | ity, scicnce ; confident in their virtue as well as their rights ; deeply sen 
opencd only to the meditations of the philosopher, aud after he has passed sible to the wrongs which the mass of mankind have experienced, and to 
in review human communities in all their forms, and in all their stages. | their continued sufferings ; constantly intent, with admirable disinterest- 
Washington was scarcely familiar with contemplation and science. In edness, on redressing those ills or preventing the recurrence of them; ac- 
1787, before he repaired to the Convention at Philadelphia, he undertook, | cepting power as a necessity to be distrusted, almost as an evil against an 
for self-instruction to study the Constitution of the principal federative | evil, and exerting himself, not merely to restrain but to retrench it; suse 
States, ancient and modern; and his notes of this task, found among his | picious of all greatness, all individual splendor, as threatening speedy 
papers, show that he had simply collected facts in support of the original | usurpation; an open heart, kind, indulgent, although quick to contract pre- 
dictates of his reason, without diving into the essential nature of those | judice and to be irritated against the adversaries of his party; his tem- 
complicated associations. Besides, Washington’s natural bent was rather || perament bold, ingenius, inquisitive, more acute than provident, but too 
towards the democratic social state than any other. With his understand- | judicious to push matters to extremes, and capable of acting, in emergen- 
ing, more sound than compredensive, his just and serene spirit, his uniform | cies of disaster and peril, with a prudence and firmness which, earlier 
dignity exempt froia all passionate or overweening pretension, his predi- | valued and exercised, and a more general manner, would, perhaps, have 
lection for esteem rather than power—the equity and simplicity of demo- | proved absolute preventives. 
cratic maxims and habits, so far from being repugnant or irksome to him, || To associate two such men in the same Cabinet, and bring them to act 
suited his tastes, and satisfied his reason; he gave himself no trouble to || together in the same direction, was not an easy task. It could be accom- 
inquire, along with the advocates of aristocratic rule, whether more scien- | plished only through the critical condition of affairs at the outset of the 
tific arrangements, classifications, privileges, artificial barriers, were neces- | Constitution, and by the impartial ascendency of Washington. He pur- 
siry for social order. He lived quietly in the midst of the People equal || sued it steadily, and with consummate judgment. At the bottom he en- 
and sovereign; he deemed that sovereignty legitimate, and submitted to || tertained a decided preference for Hamilton and his opinions. In 1798, 
it without effurt; but, as to the question of special polity, as to the orga- | only after his retirement, Washington allowed himself to express his 
nization of Government, he was decidedly and avowedly federalist, oppos- || special estimate of Hamilton’s aspirations and views.. While he remain- 
ed to local and popular pretensions, a declared partisan of unity and the | ed at the head of affairs he practised an extreme reserve as to any dis- 
strength of the central authority ; he mounted under this flag, and in order} tinction between the two Secretaries, and treated them with the same 
to give it the ascendancy. Nevertheless, his elevation to the president- || confidence. Jefferson served him not merely as a link and means of in- 
ship was not a victory of party, nor attended with the rejoicings or afflic- || fluence with the popular party, which ere long became the Opposition, 
tions incident to such a victory. Inthe eyes, not only of the Public, put | but, in the interior working of the Government, as a counterpoise to the 
of his antagonists, he was without and above the parties; ‘the only man | tendencies, and, above all, to the indiscreet and immoderate language of 
in the United States,” said Jefferson, ** who possessed the confidence of | Hamilton and his friends. He contrived to turn to account for the gene- 
all. There was no other who was regarded as any thing more than a} ral weal of the Government, and even their particular advantage, the de- 
arty leader.” He had always studied to win and keep this fine positiun. | serts and the popularity which each of them possessed with his party. 
Tn many of his letters he expresses his anxiety, determination, and perso- | Iu order to avert or soften jealousy and discord between them, he con- 
nal feelings on that head. With equal earnestness and adroitness he kept | sulted with them separately as well as jomtly, upon the public matters 
aloof from all personal polemics ; from the passions and prepossessions of | which they were to discuss and manage incommon. And when a rooted 
his friends as well as of his adversaries, and he gave to this policy its | diversity of sentimeni—feelings too lively—scemed to render a rupture 


true name—he called it the juste milieu. 
It is much to aim at keeping the middle path ; but, for success in this 
lan, the first and most skilful exercise of the will is not always sufficient. 


immiucnt, he interposed, exhorted, entreated, and by his personal in- 
flzence, by a frank ard touching appeal to the patriotism and good sense 


|| of the two rivals, he at least retarded the explosion of the evil which he 


ashington succeeded by the natural turn of his mind and cast of charac- | could not care. He dealt with things as prudently and cireumspectly as 
ter, as much as by his own design and resolution. He was in full reality | with men; he husbanded his personal situation, raising no premature or 
beyond the circle and sphere of parties; and his country, in so viewing | superfluous points. He showed uo eagerness, no restless desire to regur 
him, did but render homage to fact and truth. A practical man—a man_ late and ruie on all sides; he left it to the great bodies of the State, the 
of action—his apprehension was admirably just ; he cherished no absolute | local Government, his own functionaries, to act each in its sphere; he 
system, no inflexible dogma ; he subjected himself to no preconceived no- |) never pledged, without clear and practical necessity, his opinion and his 
tions or plans formally proclaimed. Thus, there was no logical harshness || responsibility. And this system of conduct, so impartial, so cautious, so 
in his conduct; no pledges of self-love; no commitment to intellectual | carefully adapted to escape all undue committal in any respect, was not 
rivalry. When he carried his point, his success was not, for his opponents, | that of an incrt, fluctuating, incoherent Administration, secking and admit- 
a final defeat or en utter condemnation: he triumped, not as a manifesta- ting counsel and onall hands. On the contrary, never was government 
tion of superior intellect, but for the sake of things themselves, and of the | more decided, more determinate in its ideas, more direct in its course, 
exigencies of acase. Still, his triumph was not a fact without a moral, more efficient in its resolves. 
lesson and influence—the mere result of adroit. management, pover, o. —————————<—<—_—__=—_—=— — 
good fortune. Truth, not theory, was the rule of his conduct ; on that | THE CORSAIR: 
he relied; he did not embark for victory in a conflict of opinions, but yet i z 
it was not interest nor success alone to which he looked; he did nothing || 4 94727? OF LITERATURE, ART, DRAMATIC CRITICISM, FASMION AND NOVELTY, 


which he did not hold to be conformable to reason aad right. Thus his | . . ; 
acts, though: not bearing a character of system, humbling and mortifying i EDITED BY N.P. WILLIS & T. 0. PORTER. 


fur his opponents, commanded, nevertheless, entire respect by their moral 
complexion. Moreover, a profound conviction of h's entire disinterested- | 
ness universally prevailed. This is burning light to which men readily || a ae sees do a a at permanent agencies, prefering to 
et sd st tent attraction for ali soirits ; fer” ~ || risk the few casualties of the mail, an 1ey invite their friends to address the 

trust peep Jey vast? on; 7 zo , : i” i gg and a perfect as- || directly through this medium. But they will allowa commission of 20 percent. te 
surance at the same time or ai lutere sts, moue having to apprehend being || those agents or canvassers, who transmit, with the name and residence of the 9 Se 
betrayed, whether as sacrifice or instrument, to personal and ambitious |, sctiver, the amount of one year's subscription, deducting the commission. 

views j A few copies of the back numbers from the commencement may be obtained bya 

e. Ni ilaaal , nn ee 2.3 earlyapplication at the Publication Office forthe same. 

His first measure, the formation of his = " isa striking proof of || Great care is taken to forward the Corsarr strongly enveloped, andlegibly dis 
his impartiality. He composed it of four: Hamilton and Knox, of the rected. by the earliest mails throughout the Union. " 
federal faith ; Jefferson and Randolph, of the democratic. Knox, an The Publication Office is inthe basement of the Astor IIousE. on Barclay Street 


honest soldier, tractable and not above mediocrity ; eae an irregular |, a few doors from Broadway. * 


spirit of doubtful probity and slender trust ; Jefferson and Hamilton, both oa i rong eed 
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